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On the Ist of January, 1861, we commenced the Twenty-third annual volume of the Art-JovRNAL. ' 

The extensive circulation of the Anr-Jovnnat is the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased 
year after year, so as to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the im t fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 

Such of our readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and “ Industrial,” with its position 
when the Art-JourxaL was commenced—in 1839—will not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The 
higher arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were ‘“‘ commissioned,” and it was 4 
rare event to find ten per cent. of the pictures of members of the Royal Academy “sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, 
with a few honourable exceptions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. 

Various circumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 
abundant evidence; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Azt-Journat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. 

Our Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The, 
Editor, and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the 
growing intelligence of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 
the Artizan: making it not only a record of all “ mews” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may. be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

The Axt-Journat for the year 1861 has, therefore, been commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, 
and with all the advantages that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense of 
the support by which it has obtained the high position it occupies. : 

During the year 1861, the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which 
we are so much indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) wil bo 
brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. ben 
This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors, and cordially assisted by many artists. Our selections have 


made—we trust and believe with sound judgment—from the most extensive collections in the Kingdom; and we are so arranging a “ 
obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 
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Subscribers are aware that a New Series ‘was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, 
of issuing Engravings from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, sir volumes are now completed: while the series containing 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—also consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, 
and may be considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes. 


Covers for the Volumes of the Axt-Jovnwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 


We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay ™ 
attention to anonymous communications. 
ation: a 


The Office of the Editor of the Anr-Jovanat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addressed. Letters, &e., for the Publishers, should be forwarded to 26, Ivy eg Paternoster Row. 
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THE 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A. 





Part II. 


shall not wonder that 
these various pilgrim- 
ages were so popular 
as they were, when we 
learn that there were not 
only physical panaceas 
to be obtained, and 
spiritual pardons and 
immunities to be pro- 
cured at the shrines of 
the saints, but that moreover the journey 
to them was made a very pleasant holiday 
excursion. 
3 Far be it from us to deny that there was 
* many a pilgrim who undertook his pilgrimage 
in anything but a holiday spirit, and who 
made it anything but a gay excursion; many a man 
who sought, howbeit mistakenly, to atone for wrong 
done, by making himself an outcast upon earth, and 
submitting to the privations of mendicant pilgrimage; 
many a one who sought thus to escape out of reach 
of the stings of remorse; many a one who tore him- 
self from home and the knowledge of friends, and 
plunged into the crowd to hide his shame from the 
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PILGRIM IN HAIR SHIRT AND CLOAK. 


eyes of those who knew him. Certainly, here and 
there, there might have been met a man or woman, 
whose coarse sackcloth robe, girded to the naked 
skin, and unshod feet, were sigus of real if mistaken 
penitence ; and who carried grievous memories and a 
sad heart through every mile of their weary way. 
We give here, from Hans Burgmaier’s “ Images de 
Saints, &c., de la Famille de l’Empereur Maximi- 
lian I.,” a very excellent illustration of a pilgrim of 











this class. But this was not'the general character of 
the home pilgrimages of which we are especially 
speaking. In the great majority of cases it seems to 
have been little more than a pleasant religious holiday. 
No doubt the general intention was devotional ; very 
likely it was often in a moment of religious fervour 
that the vow was taken; the religious ceremony 
with which the journey was begun, must have had a 
solemnizing effect ; and doubtless, when the pilgrim 
knelt at the shrine, an unquestioning faith in all 
the tales which he had heard of its sanctity and 
occasional miraculons power, and the imposing 
effect of the scene, would affect his mind with an 
unusual religious warmth and exaltation; but 
between the beginning and the end of the pilgrimage 
there was a long interval, which we say—not in a 
censorious spirit—was usually occupied by a very 
pleasant excursion. The same fine work which has 
supplied us with so excellent an illustration of an 
ascetic pilgrim, affords us an equally valuable com- 
— pictare of a pilgrim of the more usual class. 

e travels on foot indeed, staff in hand, but he is 
comfortably shod and clad ; and while the one girds 
his sackcloth shirt to his bare body with an iron 
chain, the other has his belt well furnished with little 
conveniences of travel. It is quite clear that the 
journey was not necessarily on foot, the voluntary 
pilgrims might ride if they preferred it.*. Nor did 
they beg their bread as penitential pilgrims did; but 
put good store of money in their purse at starting, 
and ambled easily along the green roads, and lived 
well at the comfortable inns along their way. 

In many instances when the time of pilgrimage 
is mentioned, we find that it was the spring; 
Chaucer’s pilgrims started— 

** When that April with his showeres sote, 
The drouth of March had perced tu the root ;” 


ard Fosbroke ‘‘ apprehends that Lent was the usual 
time for these pilgrimages.” 

Tt was the custom for the pilgrims to associate in 
companies; indeed, since they. travelled the same 
roads about the same time of year, and stopped 
at the same inns and hospitals, it was inevitable ; 
and they seem to have taken pains to make the 
journey agreeable to one another. Chaucer’s “ hoste 
of the Tabard” says to his guests :— 

* Ye go to Canterbury: God you speed, 

The blisful martyr quite you your mede; 

And well I wot, as ye go by the way, 

Ye shapen you to talken and to play; 

For trewely comfort and worthe is none, 

To riden by the way dumb as a stone.” 
Even the poor penitential pilgrim who travelled 
barefoot did not travel, all the way at least, on the 
hard and rough highway. Special roads seem to 
have been made to the great shrines. Thus the 
“ Pilgrim’s Road” may still be traced across Kent, 
almost from London to Canterbury; and if the 
Londoner wishes for a pleasant and interesting 
home excursion, he may put a scrip on his back, 
and take a bourdon iu his hand, and make a summer’s 
pilgrimage on the track of Chancer’s pilgrims. The 
pilgrim’s road to Walsingham is still known as the 
** Palmer’s Way” and the “ Walsingham Green 
Way.” It may be traced along the principal part 
of its course for sixty miles in the diocese of Nor- 
wich. The common people used to call the Milky 
Way the Walsingham Way. 

Dr. Rock tells us + that “ besides its badge, each 
pilgrimage had also its gathering ery, which the 
pilgrims shouted out as, at the grey of morn, they 
slowly crept through the town or hamlet where 
they had slept that night.” By calling aloud upon 
God for help, and begging the intercession of that 
saint to whose shrine they were wending, they bade 
all their fellow pilgrims to come forth upon their 
road and begin another day’s march.t 

After having said their prayers and told their 
beads, occasionally did they strive to shorten the 
weary length of the way by song and music. As 
often as a crowd of pilgrims started together from 





* *“*T was a poor @ilgrim,” says one (“History of the 
Troubadours,” p. 300), “when I came to your court; and 
have lived honestly and respectably in it on the wages you 
have given me; restore to me my mule, my wallet, and 
my Staff, and I will return in the same manner as I came.” 

“ Church of our Fathers,” vol. ili. p. 442. ft 

Thus Pope Calixtus tells us (“ Sermones Bib. Pat., 
ed. Bignio, xv. 330) that the pilgrims to Santiago were 
accustomed before dawn, at the top of each town, to cry 
with a loud voice, “* Deus Adjuva!” “ Sancte Jacobe !"— 
!" “ Santiago!” 





one place, they seem always to have hired a few 
singers, and one or two musicians to go with them. 
Just before reaching any town, they drew themselves 
up into @ line, and thus walked h its streets 
in procession, singing and ringing their little hand- 
bells, with a player on the bagpipes at their head. 
They ought in strictness, perhaps, to have been 
psalms which they sung, and the tales with which 
they were accustomed to lighten the way ought to 
have been saintly legends and godly discourses ; but 
in truth they were of very varied character, accord- 
ing to the character of the individual pilgrims. The 
songs were often love songs; and though Chaucer's 
= parson of a town preached a sermon and was 
istened to, yet the romances of chivalry or the loose 
faiblieux which were current probably formed the 
majority of the real “ Canterbury tales.” In Foxe’s 
“Acts and Monuments,” we have a very graphic 
and amusing little sketch of a company of pilgrims 
passing through a town : — 

W. Thorpe tells Archbishop Arundel, “ When 
diverse men and women will go thus after their 
own willes, and finding out one pilgrimage, they will 
order with them before to have with them both 
men and women that can well synge wanton songes ; 
and some other pilgrims will have with them bagge- 
pipes, so that every towne they come throwe, what 
with the noyee of their singing and with the sound 
of their pipyng, and with the jangling of their 
Canterbury belles, and with barking out of dogges 
after them, that they make more noise than if the 
kinge came there awaye with all his clarions, and 
many other minstrelles, And if these men and 
women be a moneth on their pilgrimage, many of 
them shall be an half year after great janglers, tale- 
tellers, and liars,” e archbishop defends the 
fashion, aud gives us further information on the 
subject, saying “that pilgremys have with them 
both syngers and also pipers, that when one of them 
that goeth barefoote striketh his toe upon a stone, 
and hurteth him sore, and maketh him to blede, it 
is well done that he or his fellow begyn than a 
songe, of else take out of his bosom a bagge-pipe, 
for to drive away with such myrthe the hurte of his 
fellow; for with soche solace the travell and weri- 
nesse of pylgremes is lightly and merily broughte 
forth.” 

Erasmus’s colloquy entitled “ Peregrinatio Reli- 
gionis ergo,” enables us to follow the pilgrim to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, a to accom- 
pany him in his devotions at the shrine. We shall 
throw together the most interesting portions of the 
narrative from Mr. J. G. Nichols’ translation of it. 
“Tt is,” he says, “the most celebrated place 
throughout all England,* nor could you easily find 
in that island the man who ventures to reckon on 
prosperity unless he yearly salute her with some 
small offering according to his ability.” ‘The town 
of Walsingham,” he says, “is maintained by 
scarcely anything else but the number of its 
visitors.” ‘The shrine of Our Lady was not within 
the priory church; but on the north side was the 
well 0 chapel dedicated to “Our Lady,” about 
twenty-three feet by thirteen, enclosed within a chapel 
of stone forty-eight feet by thirty, which Erasmus 
describes as unfinished. On the west of the church, 
was another wooden building, in which were two 
holy wells also dedicated to the Virgin. Erasmus 
describes these “holy places.” “ Within the church, 
which I have called unfinished, is a small chapel 
made of wainscot, and admitting the devotees on 
each side by a narrow little door. The light is small, 
indeed scarcely any but from the wax lights. A 
most grateful fragrance meets the nostrils. When 
you look in, you would say it was the mansion of 
the saints, so much does it glitter on all sides with 
jewels, gold, and silver. In the inner chapel one 
canon attends to receive and take charge of the 
offerings,” which the pilgrims placed upon the altar. 
“To the east of this is a chapel full of wonders. 
Thither I go. Another guide receives me. There 
we worshipped for a short time. Presently the 
joint of a man’s finger is exhibited to us, the largest 
of three; I kiss it; and then I ask whose relics 
were these? He says, St. Peter's. The Apostle? 
I ask. He said, Yes. Then observing the size of 
the joint, which might have been that of a giant, 
I remarked, Peter must have been a man of very 
large size. At this, one of my companions burst 








* Surely he should have excepted St. Thomas's shrine? 
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into a laugh ; which I certainly took ill, for if he 
had been quiet the attendant would have shown us 
all the relics. However, we pacified him by offering 
a few pence. Before the chapel was a shed, which 
they say was suddenly, in the winter season, when 
everything was covered with snow, brought thither 
from a great distance. Under this shed are two 
wells fall to the brink ; they say the spring is sacred 
tothe Holy Virgin. The water is wonderfully cold, 
and efficacious in curing the pains of the head and 
stomach. We next turned towards the heavenly 
milk of the Blessed Virgin” (kept apparently in 
another chapel) “ that milk is kept on the high altar; 
in the centre of which is Christ ; at his right hand 
for honour’s sake, his mother; for the milk personifies 
the mother. As soon as tic canon in attendance 
saw us, he rose, put on his surplice, added the stole 
to his neck, prostrated himself with due ceremony, 
and worshipped; anon he stretched forth the thrice- 
holy milk to be kissed by us. On this, we also, on 
the lowest step of the altar, religiously fell pros- 
trate; and having first called upon Christ, we ad- 
dressed the Virgin with a little prayer like this, 
which I had prepared for the purpose 

“*A very pious prayer ; what reply did she make ?” 
“ Each tppeared to assent, if my eyes were not 
deceived. For the holy milk seemed to leap a little, 
and the Eucharist shone somewhat brighter. Mean- 
while the ministering canon approached us, saying 
nothing, but holding out a little box, such as are 
presented by the toll collectors on the bridges in 
Germany. I gave a few pence, which he offered to 
the Virgin.” 

The visitor on this occasion being a distinguished 
person, and performing a trifling service for the 
canons, was — by the sub-prior with a relic. 
“He then drew from a bag a fragment of wood, 
eut from a beam on which the Virgin Mother had 
been seen to rest. A wonderful fragrance at once 
proved it to be a thing extremely sacred. For my 
part, having received so distinguished a present, 
prostrate and with uncovered head, I kissed it three 
or four times with the highest veneration, and 
placed it in my purse. I would not exchange this 
fraginent, small as it is, for all the gold in the 
Tagus. I will enclose it in gold, but so that it 
may shine through crystal.” 

He is also shown some relics, not shown to ordi- 
nary visitors. “Several wax candles are lighted, 
and a small image is produced, neither excelling in 
material nor workmanship; but in virtue most 
efficacious. He then exhibited the golden and silver 
statues. ‘This one,’ says he, ‘is entirely of gold; 
this is silver gilt ;’ he added the weight of each, its 
value, and the name of the donor.* Then he drew 





© In the Guardian newspaper last year (Sept. 5, 1860), 
a visitor to Rome gives a ption of the exhibition of 
relies there, which forms an interesting parallel with the 
account in the text:—*“ Shortly before Ash-Wednesday a 
public notice (* Invito Sagro*) is issued by authority, 
setting forth t inasmuch as certain of the principal 
relics and ‘sacra immagini’ are to be exposed during the 
ensuing season of Lent, in certain churches specified, the 
confraternities of Rome are exhorted by the pope to resort 
in pr.cession to those churches The ceremony is 
soon described. The procession entered slowly at the 
west door, moved up towards the altar, and when the fore- 
most were within a few yards of it, all knelt down for a 
few mi on the pa it of the church to worship. 
At a signal given by one of the party, they rose, and 
slowly defiled off in the direction of the chapel wherein is 
preserved the column of the flagellation(?). By the way, 
no one of the other sex may ever enter that chapel, except 
on one day in the year—the very day of which I am 
speaking; and on that day men are as rigorously ex- 
cluded. Weil, all knelt again for a few minutes, then 
rose, and moved slowly towards the door, departing as 
they came, and making way for another procession to 
enter. It was altogether a most interesting and agreeable 
spectacle. Utterly alien to our English tastes and habits 
certainly ; but the institution evidently suited the tastes 
of the people exactly, and I dare say may be conducive to 
piety, and recommend itself to their religious instincts 
Coming from their several parishes, and returning, they 
chant psalms. 

** It follows naturally to speak a little more particularly 
about the adoration of relics, for this is just another of 
those many definite religious acts which make up the sum 
of popular devotion, and supply the void occasioned by 
the entire discontinuance of the old breviary offices. In 
the * Diario Romano’ (a little book describing what is 
publicly transacted, of a religious character, during every 
day in the yor daily throughout Lent, and indeed on 
every occasion of unusual solemnity (of which, I think, 
there are eighty-five in all), you read ‘ Stazione,’ at such 
a church. This (whatever it may imply beside) denotes 
that relics are displayed for adoration in that church on 
the day indicated. The pavement is accordingly strewed 
with box, lights burn on the altar, and there is a constant 
influx of visitors to that church throughout the day. For 
example, at 8. Prisca’s, a little church on the Aventine, 








forth from the altar itself, a world of admirable 
things, the individual articles of which, if I were to 
proceed to describe, this day would not suffice for 
the relation. So that flennege terminated most 
fortunately for me. was abundantly gratified 
with sights ; and I bring away this inestimable gift, 
a token bestowed by the Virgin herself. 

“* Have you a no trial of the powers of your 
wood ?’ 

“T have: in an inn, before the end of three days, 
I found a man afflicted in mind, for whom charms 
were then in preparation. This piece of wood was 
placed under his pillow, unknown to himself; he 
fell into a sleep equally deep and prolonged; in the 
morning he rose of whole mind.” 


Chaucer left his account of the Canterbury Pil- 
grimage incomplete ; but another author, soon after 
Chaucer’s death, wrote a supplement to his great 
work, which, however inferior in genius to the work 
of the great master, yet admirably serves our pur- 
pose of giving a graphic contemporary picture of 
the doings of a company of pilgrims to St. Thomas, 
when arrived at their destination. Erasmus, too, 
in the colloquy already so largely quoted, enables us 
to add some details to the picture. The pilgrims of 
Chaucer’s continuator arrived in Canterbury at 
“mydmorowe.” Erasmus tells us what they saw as 
they approached the city. ‘The church dedicated to 
St. Thomas, erects itself to heaven with such majesty, 
that even from a distance it strikes religious awe into 
the beholders There are two vast towers 


that seem to salute the visitor from afar, and make 
the surrounding country far and wide resound with 
the wonderful booming of their brazen bells.” 
Being arrived, they took up their lodging at the 
“ Chequers.”* 

“They toke their In and loggit them at midmorowe 


I trowe 
Atte Cheker of the hope, that many a man doth 
know.” 


And mine host of the “Tabard,” in Southwark, 
their guide, having given the necessary orders for 
their dinner, they all proceeded to the cathedral to 
make their offerings at the shrine of St. Thomas. 
At the church door they were sprinkled with holy 





there was a ‘Stazione,’ 3rd April. In the Romish Missal 
you will perceive that on the Feria tertia Majoris hebdo- 
made (this year April 3), there is Statio ad 8. Priscam. 
A very interesting church, by the way, it proved, being 
evidently built on a site of immense ee ees ty 
ally said to be the house of Prisca. You descend by 
thirty-one steps into the subterranean edifice. At this 
little out-of-the-way church, there were strangers arriving 
all the time we were there. Thirty young Dominicans 
from 8. Sabina, hard by, streamed down into the crypt, 
knelt for a time, and then repaired to perform a similar 
act of worship above, at the altar. The friend who con- 
dacted me to the spot, showed me, in the vineyard imme- 
diately opposite, some extraordinary remains of the wall 
of Servius Tullius. On our return, we observed fresh 
parties straggling towards the church, bent on performing 
their ‘ visits." It should, perhaps, be mentioned that 
prayers have been put forth by authority, to be used on 
such occasions. 

* I must not pass by this subject of relics so slightly, for 
it evidently ples a iderable place in the public 
devotions of a Roman Catholic. Thus the ‘ Invito Sagro,’ 
already adverted to, specifies which relics will be displayed 
in each of the six churches enumerated—(¢. g. the heads 
of 88. Peter and Paul, their chains, some wood of the 
cross, &.)—granting seven years of indulgence for every 
visit, by whomsoever paid; and promising plenary indul- 
gence to every person who, after confessing and commu- 
nicating, shall thrice visit each of the aforesaid churches, 
and pray for awhile on behalf of holy church. There are 
besides, on nine chief festivals, as many great displays of 
relics at Rome, the particulars of which may be seen in 
the * Année meng hy Lee I witnessed one, 
somewhat leisurely, at the Church of the Twelve Apostles, 
on the afternoon of the ist of May. There was a congre- 
gation of about two or three hundred in church, while 
somebody in a lofty gallery displayed the relics, his com- 
panion proclaiming with a loud voice what each was. 
* Questo e il braccio,’ &c. &c., which such an one gave to 
this ‘alma basilica,’—the formula being in every instance 
very sonorously intoned. There was part of the arm of 
8. Bartholomew and of 8. James the Less ; part of S. An- 
drew's leg, arm, and cross; part of one of S. Paul's 
fingers ; one of the nails with which S. Peter was crucified; 
S. Philip's right foot ; liquid blood of 8. James; some of 
the remains of 8. John the Evangelist, of the Baptist, of 
Joseph, and of the Blessed Virgin; together with part 
of the manger, cradle, cross, and tonfb of our Lord, &. &c. 
- + + » [have dwelt somewhat disproportionally on relics, 
bat they play so conspicuons a part in the religious system 
of the country, that, in enumerating the several substi- 
tutes which have been invented for the old breviary ser- 
vices, it would not be nearly enough to have discussed the 
subject in a few lines. A visit paid to a church where 
such objects are exposed, is a distinct as well as popular 
religious exercise ; and it always seemed to me to be per- 
formed with great reverence and devotion.” 

* From Mr. Wright's “ Archxological Album,” p. 19. 
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water as they entered. The knight and better 
sort of the company went straight to on devo. 
tions; but some of the pilgrims of a less edneated 
class, began to wander about the nave of the chureh, 
curiously admiring all the objects around them. The 
miller and his companions entered into a warm dis. 
cussion concerning the arms in the painted glass 
windows. At length the host of the “ Tabard” 
= them together r reproved them for their 
negligence, whereu hastened to i 
offerings :— sated re 
“Then passed they f 
" Kneeled down afore Cayre heg wy dene her pa 

They prayed to St. Thomas, in such wise as they couth ; 

And sith the holy relikes each man with his mouth 

Kissed, as a ly monk the names told and taught. 

And sith to other places of holyness they raught, 

And were in their devocioune ty service were al done.” 


Erasmus gives a very detailed account of 
“holy relikes,” and of the “other shi of te 
ness” :— 

“On your entrance [by the south 
edifice at once displays itself in all its = 
and majesty. To that part any one is admitted, 
There are some books fixed to the pillars, and the 
monument of I know not whom. The iron sereens 
stop further progress, but yet admit a view of the 
whole space, from the choir to the end of the church. 
To the choir, you mount by many steps, under 
which is a passage leading to the north. At that 
spot is shown a wooden altar, dedicated to the Virgin, 
but mean, nor remarkable in any respect, unless as a 
monument of antiquity, putting to 
vagance of these times. There the pious old man is 
said to have breathed his last farewell to the Virgin 
when his death was at hand. On the altar is the point 
of the sword with which the head of the most excel- 
lent prelate was cleft, and his brain stirred, that he 
might be the more instantly despatched. The sacred 
rust of this iron, through love of the martyr, we 
religiously kissed. Leaving this spot, we descended 
to the erypt. It has its own priests. There was 
first exhibited the perforated skull of the martyr, 
the forehead ia left bare to be kissed, while the other 
parts are covered with silver. At the same time is 
shown a slip of lead, engraved with his name 
Thomas Acrensis.* There also hang in the dark 
the hair shirts, the girdles and bandages with which 
that prelate subdued his flesh; striking horror with 
their very appearance, and reproaching us with our 
indulgence and our luxuries. From hence we re- 
turned into the choir. On the north sjde the aum- 
brics were unlocked. It is wonderful to tell what 
a quantity of bones was there brought out : skulls, 
jaw-bones, teeth, hands, fingers, entire arms; on all 
which we devoutly bestowed our kisses; and the 
exhibition seemed likely to last for ever, if my some- 
what unmanageable companion in that pilgrimage, 
had not interrupted the zeal of the showman. 

“Did he offend the priest ?” 

“When an arm was brought forward which had 
still the bloody flesh adhering, he drew back from 
kissing it, and even betrayed some weariness. The 
priest presently shut up his treasures. We next 
viewed the table of the altar, and its ornaments, 
and then the articles which are kept under the altar, 
all most sumptuous; you would say Midas and 
Croesus were beggars if you saw that vast assem- 
blage of gold and silver. After this we were led 
into the sacristy. What a display was there of 
silken vestments, what Som —t of —_ = 
sticks! . . . . From this place we were co 
back to the upper floor, for behind the high altar 
you ascend again as into a new church. There, in & 
little chapel, is shown the whole figure of the ex- 
cellent man, gilt and adorned with many 
Then the head priest (prior) came per a 
opened to us the shrine in which what is left rte 
body of the holy man is said to rest. = 
canopy covers the shrine, and when that is i 
up with ropes, inestimable treasures are opened 
view. The least valuable part was gold ; = part 
glistened, shone, and sparkled with rare aD 4 
large jewels, some of them exceeding the rie 
goose’s egg. ‘There some monks stood aroun A 
much veneration; the cover being raised we be 
worshipped. The prior with a white rod a 
out each jewel, telling its name i French, 

Jb ass 





© ‘This slip of lead had probably been pat into h's coffe 
He is sometimes called Thomas of Acre. 
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value, and the name of its donor, for the principal 
of them were offerings sent by sovereign princes. 
. .. « From hence we returned to the erypt, where 
the Virgin Mother has her abode, but a somewhat 
dark one, being hedged in by more than one 
screen.” 

“ * What was she afraid of ? 

“Nothing, I imagine, but thieves; for I have 
never seen anything more burdened with riches. 
When lamps were brought, we beheld a more than 
royal spectacle... . . Lastly we were conducted 
back to the sacristy; there was brought out a box 
covered with black leather; it was laid upon the 
table and opened; immediately all knelt and wor- 
shipped. 

“* What was in it ? 

“Some torn fragments of linen, and most of 


them retaining marks of dirt... .. After offer- 
ing us a cup of wine, the prior courteously dis- 
missed us.” 


When Chaucer’s pilgrims had seen such of this 
magnificence as existed in their earlier time, noon 
approaching, they gathered together and went to 
their dinner. Before they left the church, how- 
ever, they bought = “as the manner was,” to 
show to all men they had performed this 
meritorious act. 


“ There as manere and custom is, signes there they bought 
For men of contre’ should know whom they had sought, 
Each man set his silver in such thing as they liked, 
And in the meen while the miller had ap ne 
His bosom full of signys of Canterbury broches. 
rae their signys upon their hedes, and some upon 

eir cap, 
And sith to dinner-ward they gan for to stapp.” 








FEMALE PiLGRim, (Srutt, pl. 134). 


We have hitherto spoken of male pilgrims; but 
it may be a in mind that women of all ranks 
were frequently to be found on pilgri ; and all 
that has been said of the cesta Salt tani of the 
one sex applies equally to the other. We give here 
a cut of a female pilgrim with serip, staff, and hat, 
from Pl. 184 of Strutt’s “ Dresses and Habits of 
the People of England,” who esses to take it 
from the Harleian MS., 621. e have also given, 
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PILGRIM ON HORSEBACK, (Burgmaier's Der Weise Kenig.) 


on the third column, a picture of a pilgrim monk, 
who bears the staff and scrip, but is i 
habited in the proper costume of his order. 

When the pilgrim had returned safely home, it 
was but natural and proper that as he had been sent 
forth with the blessing and prayers of the church, 
he should present himself again in church to give 
thanks for the accomplishment of his pilgrimage 
and his safe return. We do uot find in the service- 
books—as we might have expected—any speci 


return home with ecclesiastical processions; but 
perhaps this was only in the case of men of some 
social importance. We have the details of one such 
occasion on record: * William de Mandeville, Karl 
of Essex, assumed the cross, and after procuring suit- 
able necessaries, took with him a retinue, and among 
them a chaplain to perform divine offices, for 
all of whom he kept a a table. Before he set 
out he went to Gilbert, Bishop of London, for his 
licence and benediction. He travelled by land as 
far as Rome, over France, Burgundy, and the Alps, 
leaving his horses at Mantua. He visited every 
holy place in Jerusalem and on his route; made his 

rayers and offerings at each; and so returned. 
U m his arrival, he made presents of silk cloths to 
all the churches of his see, for copes or coverings of 
the altars. The monks of Walden met him in pro- 
cession, in albes and copes, singing, “ Blessed is he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord;” and the 
earl coming to the high altar, and there prostrating 
himeelf, the prior gave him the benediction. After 
this he rose, and kneeling, offered some precious 
relics in an ivory box, which he had obtained in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. This offering concluded, 
he rose, and stood before the altar, the prior and 
convent singing the Ze Deum. Leaving the church 
he went to the chapter, ok and receive the kiss 
of peace from the prior and monks. A sumptuous 
entertainment followed for himself and his suite; 
and the succeeding days were passed in visits to 
relatives and friends, who congratulated him on 
his safe return. 

Hans Burgmaier’s “Images de Saints,” &c., 
affords us a very excellent contemporary illustra- 
tion of a pilgrim of high rank with his attendants, 
all in pilgrim costume, and wearing the signs which 
show us that their pilgrimage has been successfully 
accomplished. 

Da Cange says that palmers used to present 
their scrips and staves to their parish churches. 
And Coryatt + says that he saw cockle and mussel 
shells, and beads, and other religious relics, hung up 
over the door of a little chapel in a nunnery, which, 
says Fosbroke, were offerings made by pilgrims on 
their return from Compostella. : 
| ‘Those who had taken any of the greater pilgrim- 
‘ages would probably be regarded with a certain 





service for this occasion, but we find sufficient indi- | respect and reverence by their untravelled neigh- 


cations that it was the practice. Knighton tells us, 
for example, of the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, 


that on his return from his pilgrimage to the Holy | 
Land, before he took any refreshment, he went to | 


hours, and the agnomen of Palmer or Pilgrim, which 
_ would naturally be added to their Christian name—as 





all the churches in the city to return thanks. Du * le's “* Monasticon.” 


Cange tells us that palmers were received on their | 


+ “ Cradities,” p. 18. 


William the Palmer, or John the Pilgrim——is doubtless 
n of two sufficiently common surnames. 
of pilgrimage sometimes even accom- 
a ve, and were sculptured on 
his monument. Shells have not unfrequently been 
found in stone coffins, and are taken with great 
be relics of the pilgrimage, which the 
once taken to Compostella, and which 
as sacred things, and having a certain religious 
virtue, were strewed over him as he was carried 
upon his bier in the funeral procession, and were 
with him in his grave. 


panied a man to his 


For example, when 
Mayhew, who died in 1516, in 
, Was opened some years ago, 
there was found lying by his side, a common, rough, 
hazel wand, between four and five feet long, and 
about as thick as a man’s finger; and with it a 
mussel and a few oyster-shells. Four other instances 
of such hazel rods, without accompanying shells, 
buried with ecclesiastics, had i 
served in the same cathedral.* 
Cheltenham, at Tewkesbury, has the span 
ornamented with shields charged with scallop shells, 
and the pilgrim staff and scrip are sculptured on 
the bosses of the groining of the canopy over the 
tomb. There is a gravestone at Haltwhistle, Nor- 
thumberland, to which we have already more than 
once had occasion to refer,+ on which -is the usual 
device of a cross sculptured in relief, and on one 
side of the shaft of the cross are laid a sword and 
shield, charged with the arms of Blenkinsop, a fess 
between three garbs, indicating, we presume, that 
the deceased was a knight; on the other side of the 
shaft of the cross are laid a 
a scrip, bearing also garbs, and indicating that the 
knight had been a pilgrim. 

In the church of Ashby-de-la Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, there is under a monumental arch in the wall 
of the north aisle, a recumbent effigy, a good deal 
defaced, of a man in pilgrim weeds. A tunic or 
gown reaches half-way down between the knee and 
ankle, and he has short pointed laced boots; a hat 
with its margin decorated with scallop-sbells lies 
under his head, his scrip tasselled and charged with 
scallop shells is at his right side, and his rosary on 
his left, and his staff is laid diagonally across the 
The costly style of the monument,t the 
lion at his feet, and above all a collar of SS. 
round his neck, prove that the person thus com- 
memorated was a person of distinctiou. 

In the churchyard of Llanfihangel-Aber-Corvin, 
Carmarthenshire, there are three graves,§ which 


The tomb of Abbot 


palmer’s staff, and 





PiLcrim MONK. (Cotton, MS. Tiberius, a. 7.) 


are assigned by the local tradition {to three holy 
, “who wandered thither in poverty and dis- 
tress, and being about to perish for want, slew each 





* The shells indicate a pilgrimage accomplished, but 
been intended to represent the pil- 
, 5,102, fol. 68,a MS. of 
nning of the thirteenth century, is a bisho 
pastoral staff), and at fo 
ing a similar rod into a bishop's 
l cathedrals bore a staff without 
e of being arrayed in pontificals 
rs often bore staves. Dr. Rock, in 


the rod may not have 


ing a slender rod (not 4 
the same MS. one is putt 
coffin. The priors of smal 
crook, and had the 
for mass; choir-rule 
the “Church of our Fathers,” .vol. i., 
gives a cut from a late Flemish Book of Hours, 
sitting at confession, 
+ It is engraved in Mr 
in England and Wales, 


. 79. 
¢ Engraved in Nichols’ Leicestershire,” vol. iil., pl. Ul., 


yed in the “Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 
” by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, pl. Lexiil. 
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other: the last survivor burying himself in one 
of the graves which they had prepared, and pulling 
the stone over him, left it, as it is, ill-adjusted.” 
Two of the headstones have very rude demi-efligies, 
with a cross pateé sculptured upon them. In one 
of the graves were found, some years ago, the bones 
of a female or youth, and half-a-dozen scallop-shells. 
There are also, among the curious symbols which 
appear on mediseval coffin-stones, some which are 
very likely intended for pilgrim staves. There is 
one at Woodhorn, Northumberland, engraved in 
the “Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses,” 
and another at Aldwick-le-Street, Yorkshire, is 
engraved in Gough’s “Sepulchral Monuments,” 
vol. i. It may be that these were men who 
had made a vow of perpetual pilgrimage, or who 
died in the midst of an unfinished pilgrimage; 
and therefore the pilgrim insignia were placed upon 
their monuments. If every man and woman who 
had made a pilgrimage had had its badges carved 
upon their tombs, we should surely have found 
many vther tombs thus designated ; but, indeed, we 
have the tombs of men who we know had accom- 
plished pilgrimages to Jerusalem, but have no pil- 
grim insignia upon their tombs. 

Having followed the pilgrim to his very tomb, there 
we pause. We cannot but satirise the troops of 
mere religious holiday-makers, who rode a pleasant 
summer holiday through the green roads of merry 
England; feasting at the inns; singing amorous 
songs, and telling loose stories by the way; going 
through a round of sight-seeing at the end of it; 
and drinking foul water in which a dead man’s blood 
had been mingled, or a dead man’s bones had been 
washed. But Tet us be allowed to indulge the hope 
that every act of real, honest self-denial—however 
mistaken—in remorse for sin, for the sake of purity, 
or the honour of religion, did benefit the honest, 
though mistaken devotee. Is our religion so per- 
fect and so pure, and is our practice so exactly 
accordant with it, that we can afford to sit in severe 
judgment upon honest, self-denying error ? 


-—_@———_ 


THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
IN 1862, 


Ir has frequently been our business to note the large 
accumulation of works of Fine Art in private bands 
in England. We do not allude to pictures, but to all 
that comes under the wide category of Decorative 
Art as applied to articles de lure, or of utility. So 
little knowledge had the world in general of the num- 
ber of these collectors, and the value of the objects 
in their possession, that it may fairly be said it was 
not until the establishment of the South Kensington 
Museum that either fact was fully felt, except by the 
small body of virtwosi themselves. It is true we 
had occasional gatherings on loan from these Art 
treasures, which gave a notion of the quantity and 
quality of them; but their intrinsic value, or their 
historic importance, was scarcely felt by those un- 
initiated to auctions and dealers. Now the grants 
of public money for the purchase of such works, and 
their exhibition with prices attached, accompanied by 
cheap catalogues pointing out their history and 
pec ties, as is done at this museum, have been 
the means of giving the world in general clearer 
ideas on a subject which a very few years ago was 
confined to a few wealthy individuals. 

We can trace all this—as well as the growth and 
permanence of the Science and Art Department of 
the government educational scheme, together with 
that of the various schools aud museums in London 
and the provinces—to the exhibition, in 1849, held 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, 
of a series of specimens of ancient and mediseval Art 
selected from private collections, commencing with 
that of her most gracious Majesty. It produced at 
the time considerable surprise and interest, and its 
important practical effect is to be gathered from its 
ultimate consequences as we see them in one of our 
most popular museums, the historic interest, general 
utility, and money value of which already rivals that 
of mauy continental collections, exceeds the larger 
number of them, aud bids fair to surpass both, 
although established but a few years. 

The increase of a taste for collecting, which has 





been generated. by the awakened sense of the 
public to the beauty and interest of ancient Art- 
workmanship, has had a corresponding increase in 
the market value of such articles at home and 
abroad. Consequently, objects that could be pur- 
chased, and were thought dear, some twenty years 
ago, by the outlay of a five-pound note, could not 
now te puschasoh Sor ala: thes the oes. The con- 
tinent has been scoured by dealers anxious to obtain 
from quiet country towns objects little valued there, 
and upon which the most extraordinary profits might 
be readily realized. Instances are by no means un- 
common, though of course comparatively rare, where 
ten pounds judiciously expended has been by this 
means multiplied into a hundred or more. The 
wealth in the English market has naturally drawn to 
our island the best of all such works, and com- 
missions for their purchase have been so liberally 
given that few sale-rooms abroad, or few private 
collections are offered, however privately, for sale, 
withoat the best articles in them being secured for 
ourselves. Since the Society of Arts encouraged the 
movement, collectors have been frequently induced to 
allow their treasures to temporarily from their 
cabinets to the public gaze, and it may be truly said 
that nothing is more popular than such exhibi- 
tions, which form a feature more or less developed 
at most literary and artistic soirées, or, as recently 
at Ironmongers’ Hall, become the great attraction of 
the evening, or, earlier, at the great gathering of 
Fine. Arts in Manchester, where the great hall was 
devoted to their display. 

It is therefore with singular mp pe 4 that the 
South Kensington Museum should be selected next 
year for the exhibition of a special collection of 
works of Art, in categories analogous to those repre- 
sented in that establishment, with the view, more 
especially, of bringing together for temporary exhibi- 
tion the finest known specimens of their several 
kinds in this country. This museum, so immediately 
contiguous to the Great Exhibition building, will 
naturally attract a large share of its visitors, and, it 
will not be too much to say, will include all its 
foreign ones. It is therefore the place peculiarly 
adapted for the now in view. Though a 
large collection will be thus formed, it will be com- 
paratively asmall one, when the number of collections 
in England is taken into consideration, as it is very 
properly proposed to borrow from each only the 
finest of its specimens. The aggregate thus 
obtained will, we venture to predict, astonish even 
those who are in some degree aware of the fine 
antiques hidden iu the private houses of our country- 
men. The selection will comprise specimens of 
decorative works in metal of the medieval and 
more recent periods, including bronzes and enriched 
examples of arms and armour ; as well as the most 
important works of that class in gold and silver 
plate, than which no finer specimens exist than can 
be shown in England, and many exhibited at Man- 
chester. Antique jewellery is, in reality, one of the 
finest arts of the olden time, and has a place of 
honour awarded to it. Enamels, always precious, 
rare, and beautiful, will also be gathered sedulously ; 
carvings in ivory and other materials will snecess- 
fully exert their claims to the attention of the con- 
noisseur. The artistic works of porcelain and 
earthenware manufacturers— often curions, still more 
frequently emineutly beautiful, and occasionally more 
valuable than works of the same size in precious 
metals—will be submitted to public examination. 
Decorative furniture, which appeals so successfully to 
all, claiming an admiration most willingly accorded, 
will also be a prominent feature in the collection. 
In addition to all this the smaller objects, such as 
miniatures, personal ornaments, and the numerous 
articles that come under the general and compre- 
hensive term vertu, will fill the cases and cabinets. 

The due exhibition of all these treasures will in- 
augurate new halls at present erecting in the 
midst of the South Kensington Museum; these will 
form the grand centre of the permanent buildings 
gradually forming there. They are expected to be 
completed soon after Christmas next; between that 
time and the opening of the Great National Exhibi- 
tion beside it, this gathering of antique Art-work- 
manship will be arranged in them and opened to the 
public simultaneously. One of these halls is sup- 





ported by pillars of iron, from which spandrels of the 
same material bear up the roof—the design being | 
much more beantiful than metal-work of this kind | 


usually exhibits. The roof of a 
entirely of glass; a central gallery pte = _ 
one of them, leading into the sculptured singi 
galley hon ge Novello, in 
communication between the -" ” 4 

; These central halls, when completed, will comma. 


picture galleries, and the galleries erecting 
eastern, or opposite side, by means of open Bar 
In advance of them, and upon the ground now 
occupied by the ugly temporary triplicate of iron 
and glass galleries, which are popularly known as 
“the Brompton boilers,” the series of permanent 
buildings will be erected, in conformity with the 
general design to be thus gradually carried out. 
After the first temporary use of these halls for 
the exhibition of 1862, they will be devoted to the 
permanent exhibition of works of scul pture,—casts 
such as that of Michael Angelo’s ‘ David,’ from 
Florence, and the more ponderous articles which 
now inconveniently crowd the small rooms, to the 
detriment of the objects themselves. Very many 
uew works the public have not yet seen, and 
sang ~~ is 7S pn no available space to dis- 
play, will thus @ proper resting- 
them are several fine and cient oe tia’ 
— in mg being most useful as a series 
exhibiting the progress of sculpture, parti 
during the important period oui wg Amma. 
of the Renaissance. We have hitherto no such 
series in England, a country almost alone in its 
neglect of this most important branch of Fine Art, 
The works of Della Robbia, and the noble specimens 
of decorative enrichments in glazed and coloured 
earthenware or terra-cotta which originated in his 
studio, will be found of great importance and beauty, 
connecting as they do the minor labours of the 
potter with the higher works of the scu!ptor. 
Before bidding adieu for the present to this mu- 
seum, it may be well to note some of the loans 
recently deposited there. Chief among them in 
poiut of value and interest is the vase of rare 
“‘faience de Henri II.,” and the Moorish lamp, 
euamelled and gilt, made for Sultan Hassan, 1356-9, 
both belonging to H. Magniac, Esq. Three very 
large dishes in Limoges enamel by Jean Court, 1556, 
and his daughter, the property of J. Majoribanks, M.P., 
are very remarkable works of their class; this 
gentleman has also lent some fine by Flaxman, 
the original models from which Wedgwood executed 
his porcelain copies. Mr. Barker has contributed s 
case filled with rare and exquisite works in crystal, 
as well as some specimens of Chelsea china, larger 
and finer in character than we remember to have 
met before. Mr. Naylor has, however, a few ex- 
amples as fine in Art, but not quite so imposing; 
they altogether show how admirable was the work 
oceasionally sent out from this short-lived factory. 
Mr. Webb, one of our most distinguished dealers in 
vertu, has contributed some of his recent acquisitions 
from the Soltykoff Collection, comprising two olt- 
faunts, or ivory hunting-horns—one a work of the 
twelfth century, elaborately sculptured with gro- 
tesque figures, the other much later, but most intri- 
cate iu its design and execution. A ewer, with 
foliage aud flowers iu relief, cut from one piece of 
rock erystal, and a well-filled case of antique metal- 
work, ranging in date from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries, are also added from bis stores. 
Indeed, the series of cases already filled with fine 
works on loan are a sufficient guarantee for the 
abundance and quality to be expected in the new 
halls next year. the partiol setors of rare 
The willingness on propri 
objects to exhibit them for the goose eee - students, 
and the ification 0 public, is & , 
deviation oom the “exclusive ” plan of past ae 
when the very idea of lifting an antique out of # 
glass case would have been met by strong objection, 
and all idea of an entire removal scouted with horror. 
The safety which has characterised all transmissions 
of the kind to Kensington, aud the great experience 
and scrupulous carefulness in packing and —s 
antiques, hitherto so satisfactory to lenders, ous 
doubtless obviate all difficulty in obtaining, of 
any quarter, such valuable examples of a 
past ages as will ensure to the proposed exh fined 
a position and an éclat, which will not be con 
to England only. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
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WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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No. LVIL.—HENRY FUSELI, R.A. 










HATEVER complaints foreigners may make 
against the character and actions of English- 
men, they can never charge us with neglecting 
* the men of genius who come here from other 
438, countries: patronage is as liberally bestowed on 
wren them as on those of our own blood, very fre- 
quently far more lavishly, and especially on 
foreign artists. In proof of this we need only 
“, mention the names, to go no farther back than 
the middle of the last century, of Zuccharelli, 


| Helvetic Painters.” Gessner, also celebrated as a writer and painter, stood 
| sponsor for the infant Henry at his baptism, so that it may be said he was 
| ushered into the world under the most favourable auspices as regarded his 
future career. 

Enthusiastically attached as the elder Fuseli was to Art, he was disinclined 
to allow his son to follow it as a profession, and discouraged to the utmost of 
his power every attempt the boy made to pursue it. Kuowles, in his “ Life 
aud Writings of Henry Fuseli,” to whom he was executor, says, “ Perhaps, 
too, the elder Fuseli’s dislike to his son’s being an artist, may also have 
arisen from the notion that he would never excel in the mechanical part of 
painting; for in youth, he had so great an awkwardness of hands, that his 
parents would not permit him to touch anything liable to be broken or injured. 
His father has often exclaimed when such things were shown to his visitors, 
‘Take care of that boy, for he destroys or spoils whatever he touches.’” But 
young Fuaseli’s love of drawing could not be checked by any parental effort ; 
with his small allowance of pccket-money he bought pencils, paper, candles, 
and other necessaries to enable him to draw, when his father and mother 
thought he slept soundly in his bed. These juvenile specimens he sold to his 








Cipriani, Meyer, Kauffman, Serres, Bartolozzi, 
Carlini, Roubiliac, Nollekens, Zoffani, West, 





yo Ful Allston, Winterhalter, Marochetti, the majority of whom | 
were members of our Royal Academy ; others also might be added to 
the list, some better known than those enumerated, and some as | 
deserving of being known. It is in no churlish spirit that England | 
acknowledges the merits of those who are aliens to her in blood, and 
with no niggard haud that she repays their services. 
Among those just named, Henry Fuseli occupies a prominent | 
| 3 position. Possibly an objection might be taken to our placing him 
among our British artists; but as he was naturalised here, practised | 
his Art here exclusively, and was a member of our Academy, he 
earned without doubt the title we claim for him. The early part of Fuseli’s 
life differed in a remarkable manner from that which occupied its following 
years. He was born at Zurich, in Switzerland, on the 7th of February, 
1741, of a family, several of whom had distinguished themselves as painters ; 
his father, John Caspar Fuseoli, had especially gained reputation both as an 
author and an actor: among other works he published was the “ Lives of the 











to believe that even as a young divine his feelings were little in harmony with 
his sacred office; and certain it is that neither tongue nor temper were snch 
as would be deemed becoming in a Christian minister. The painter of 
diablerie and Satan’s hobgoblins, as Peter Pindar designated him, must have 
been a strange teacher of scriptural doctrines and morality, unless his views 
and opinions had undergone some extraordinary change after, or even before, 
he had renounced the pulpit. 

It soon became evident that nature never intended Fuseli for the church: 
such a peaceful calling comported not with a restless, busy disposition. | 
He and his friend Lavater wrote a pamphlet, in which the conduct of an 





| materials. 


companions, thus realizing sums which were expended in the purchase of other 
Knowles, who had in his possession many of Fuseli’s early pro- 
ductions, describes them as manifesting great powers of invention, with a 


| firm and bold outline, yet the figures are not to be commended for pro- 


portion or elegance, and their mannerism was considered hazardous for a 
student to follow. The designs, founded on German models, indicate the 
style which distinguished his productions in later years. To another favourite 
study of his boyhood may be traced some of the peculiarities of Fuseli’s com- 
positions—this was eutomology, in which he was assisted by his elder brother, 
Caspar, who subsequently wrote several valuable works on the subject. 

But the church was the profession for which the elder Faseli intended his 
son; and to qualify him for this the latter had psssed through a regular 
course of classical instruction previously to entering the College Caroline, at 
Zurich, where he became acquainted with Lavater and others, who were after- 
wards distinguished in the world of science or literature. Having taken 
his degree as Master of Arts, he aud Lavater entered into holy orders, and 
the former attracted considerable notice as a preacher. With the recollection 
of all he said and did when he had doffed his sacerdotal robes, it is not difficult 





THE NIGHTMARE, 


unjust magistrate was exposed and punished ; but in order to escape the ven- 
geance of the disgraced official’s friends, who were persons of influence in the 
city, Fuseli thought it prudent to retire from it, at least for a time. After 
travelling in Germany for a considerable period, he came, in 1763, to England, 
furnished with letters of introduction by Sir A. Mitchell, the British minister 
at the court of Prussia. His principal object in this was to further the 
plan of some German men of letters, to establish a regular channel of literary 
communication between the two countries, he having by this time made con- 
siderable proficiency in the English language. Oa his arrival here, he was 


| compelled to rely principally for support on the booksellers, two of whom, 
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ially Mr. Miller, the predecessor of the late Mr. Cadell, and Mr. Johnson, 
= a in the weit on loyed him in translating German, French, and 
Italian into English, and English into German. Among the latter transla- 
tions were Lady Mary Wortley Moutague’s “ Letters.” In 1765, he published 
a translation of Winckelmann’s “ Reflections on the Painting and Sculpture of 
the Ancients.” In the year following, he accompanied Lord Chewton, eldest 


son of Earl Waldegrave, to the Continent, as travelling tutor, but soon | 


igned his and returned to Kngland. ‘ 
the cstablohment of the Royal Academy a year or two after this, seems to 
have reawakened in his mind that love of Art which had developed itself at 


| , and which had never been quite forgotten, inasmuch as, while 
aon ta heels pursuits, he yet occasionally employed his pencil in making | 


drawings and designs. Some of these he took, about the time just spoken of, 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who, according to the testimony of his biographer 
Knowles, remarked, on seeing them, that “Were he at his age and endowed 
with the ability of producing such works, if any one were to offer him an 
estate of one thousand pounds a year, on condition of being anything but a 
painter, he would, without the least hesitation, reject the offer.” Knowles, in 


all probability, had this from Faseli himself, who, we should think, must have | 
interpreted whatever commendation Reynolds may have bestowed on his per- | 


formances, far more favourably than was intended. However this may be, the 
encouragement offered by the president induced Fuseli to devote himself to the 
study of painting, cultivating at the same time the friendship of many cele- 


brated literary characters of the age, and “by his labours, criti 
mical, maintaining a high place even among them as an poe ar = 
In 1770 he set out for Italy to study the works of the old painters of 
that country: he there changed his name from Fuseoli, by which he had 
hitherto been known, to Fuseli, to suit the Italian pronunciation, as he alleged ; 
this form he always after retained. Nine years elapsed ere he returned to 
England ; on his way hither he paid a short visit to his native city. We have 
no record of what he did during his long absence in Italy, Knowles’ three 
octavo volumes, over which Fuseli’s biography is spread out, give little or no 
information on a matter which, considering the man and his subsequent works, 
would undoubtedly afford some curious, if not instructive, narration, One 
would like to know the Switzer’s opinion of the great Italian masters, whose 
works formed his favourite study ; - a little else than v4 
“Although he paid minute attention to the works of Raphael, Correggio, Titian 
and mayo great men whom Italy has pecducel, get he considered ‘the 
antique and Michael Angelo as his masters, and formed his style upon their 
| principles ;” nor did he “ spend his time in measuring the proportions of the 
several antique statues, or in copying the fresco or oil pictures of the great 
masters of modern times, but in studying intensely the principles upon which 
they had worked, in order to infuse some of their power and spirit into his 
_ own productions.” But the artists he chiefly imitated were Sprangher and 
Goltzius. 
| Among the earliest works painted by Fuseli on his return to England, were 


Pole 


MIRANDA, PROSPERO, AND CALIBAN, 


ten pictures commissioned by Alderman Boydell, for the celebrated engraved 
work, the “‘ Shakspere Gallery ;” these compositious were favourably received 
by the public. His pen, too, was also busily occupied; he contributed to the 
Analytical Review, edited an English edition of Lavater’s “ Physiognomy,” 
and assisted the poet Cowper, in his translation of “ Homer ;” in this last 
work, Faseli, whom Cowper styles “the ingenious and learned Mr. Faseli,” 


showed his intimate acquaintance with the Greek language and literatare. In | 


1788 he was elected Associate of the Royal Academy, not, as Kuowles inti- 
mates, because the recipient of the honour considered it a dignity conferred 
upon him ; but because, having recently married, he had an eye to the pension 
bestowed by the Academy on the widows of deceased members. Two years 
afterwards he was elevated to the rank of Academician, much to the annoy- 
ance of Reynolds, who wished the architect Bonomi to fill the vacancy. 
Reynolds, in a moment of disappointment, resigned the presidentship, but was 


afterwards induced to alter his determination ; he never once, however, allowed | 


his feelings of vexation to be a barrier to the kindness and good will he enter- 
tained towards the fortunate candidate. 

In the same year of Fuseli’s election into the Academy, he commenced a 
series of pictares illustrative of the poetry of Miltou: he executed forty paint- 


ings, which occupied him during nine years, and in May, 1799, opened an | 
exhibition of them to the public, under the title of the “ Milton Gallery.” | 


But the project was a failare—entirely so; and the feeling, from some cause or 
other, wus so strong against the works, that some of the papers of the day 


absolutely refused to insert the artist’s advertisements; we much doubt whether | 


such an exercise of managemeut on the part of the public press would be met 


| with in the present day, in reference to any subject not of manifest immoral 
_ character ; and certainly not to the exclusion of an announcement of a work 
of Art. But the public could not understand Fuseli’s German style, and had 
no relish for his strange, incomprehensible, and supernatural designs. In the 
fullowing year he opened the gallery again, with the addition of some 
paintings, but it met with even less patronage than on the former — as 
The quarrel of Barry with his brother academicians was followed by ! 
| expulsion from the society in 1801: the chair of the Professor of Painting 
being thus vacant, Fuseli was uuanimously elected in his place, and 
his first course of lectures in the winter of that year: Opie had = 
| himself as a candidate, bat resigned as soon as he heard that ge a 
determined to stand. The lectures were published soon after delivery, * 
| a short time were translated into French, German, and Italian. In begs 
| resigned this appointment, and was chosen Keeper, Opie mee in 
| chair of painting ; but the latter not having prepared, in 1806, his course 
| lectures, Fuseli undertook to deliver a second series. In the following year 
| Opie died rather unexpectedly, and was succeeded in his post lhe ar 
who resigned in 1810. A wish was then very generally — y ro 
| Academy that Fuseli should hold both appointments, notwithst ing we 
rules of the society forbad it; a resolution was positing Se “a 
in this particular case, and he was installed into the two yrs pot 
what may be considered his peculiar fitness for both, and certainly & P 
ment than which none could be higher. A third course of nee 
in the ensuing winter: in them were embodied numerous valua Bony 
| made during a visit to Paris to examine the pictures carried there 
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qualified him for a teacher. 
hensiveness of subject, his lectures must be considered inferior to those of | 
Reynolds, but they manifest a deep insight into the principles of Art, which he 
explains clearly, definitely, and earnestly. 
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various continental countries by the spoliating hands of the armies of 
Napoleon. 


In 1805, Fuseli had undertaken and brought out a new edition of Pilkington’s | 


Lives of the Painters ;” in 1810 he published another, and in every way a 
more valuable, edition, with a large accession of names: this work, however, 
has been entirely superseded by Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” 
which has also recently undergone great improvement under the judicious 
editorship of Mr. Stanley. 

The last pictures exhibited by Fuseli were,—‘ Amoret delivered by Britomart 
from the spell of Busyrane,’ in 1824; and ‘Comus’ and ‘ Psyche,’ in 1825: 
but before the public saw the latter, the veteran painter was in his grave; they 
were described in the catalogue of the Academy for that year as the works of 
“the late H. Fuseli.” In the early part of the spring of 1825, he said to his 
friend Knowles,—“ My friend, I am fast going to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” The truth of the observation was soon realized, for he 
died, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, on the 16th of April, “ at the residence 
of his steadfast friend, the Countess Guildford, who, with her two daughters 
soothed, as much as it was in human power to do, the severity of his mortal 
sufferings.” On the 25th of the same month his remains were deposited in a | 
vault in St. Paul’s Cathedral, between the graves of Reynolds and Opie. 

Mr. Thornbury, in an article entitled “‘ Fuseli at Somerset House,” published | 


in the last volume of the Art-Journal, drew with a fu'l and powerf si 
_ not an unreal portrait of the old painter, and spoke of a lie aie a hs 
pictures. What has become of these, the labours of a long-protracted lifetime 
is not easy to say; we never hear of them, never see them: now and then a 
canvas covered with strange, unearthly looking figures, appears against his 
name in the catalogue of the auctioneer’s sale, but the authenticity of the work 
_is more than doubtful. We cannot call to mind any private gallery of note 
| which includes an example of Fuseli, neither does Dr. Waagen, in his “ Art 
and Artists in England,” which describes all the public and private collections 
in the country of any importance, allude to a single picture by him, The 
trath is, they have never been popular, and, as a consequence, have not been 
coveted by collectors; wherever they hang, the probability is that their owners 
regard them as mere “ wall-furniture,” too valueless to be much esteemed, and 
yet worthy of being retained. It would only be going over the ground 80 
recently trodden by Mr. Thornbury to give a list of Fuseli’s principal pictures 
aud we would therefore refer the reader desirous of knowing what they are to 
the paper in question. The three engravings introduced here show the painter's 
style: the pictures of ‘The NicurMane’ and ‘ Trrania’ are among his most 
famous works. 
Fuseli, however, was a very remarkable man, gifted with talents of no 
common order, both literary and artistic, and had he used the latter with 





TITA 


discretion and judgment, he might have risen to a high position. He made the | 
works of Michael Angelo his chief study, but not having paid so much attention 
to drawing, in his early years, as that great master had, the proportions of his 
figures are often exaggerated, and their action violent and intemperate: but | 
his compositions are always animated, and the characters introduced vigorously 
portrayed, and earnest in what they are engaged upon ; however trivial this 
may be, they set to work, so to speak, with an energy so far beyond the | 
occasion as to be almost absurd, straining every limb, joint, and muscle. His 
colouring is of a subdued tone, heavy and sickly, and is evidently laid on with 
a quick, unskilful touch: if his imagination had been less fertile, and his 
natural disposition—for this was expressed in his paintings—more quiescent, 
we should undoubtedly have had some great works as the result. 
singular that Fuseli, like many artists, could not see in his own pictures the 
faults he was accustomed to note in others. 


It seems 


Fuseli’s literary acquirements and his theoretical knowledge of Art eminently 
In point of elegance of composition and compre- 


“As a teacher of the Fine Arts,” | 


| merated by Kuowles, ’ 


NIA, 


says his biographer, “ whether he be considered in his capacity of professor of 
painting, or in that of master in the schools of the Royal Academy, his know- 
ledge stands unrivalled ; in the first, for critical acumen, and in the second, 
which now more properly comes under consideration, for the soundness of his 
judgment, for the accuracy of his eye, aud for the extensive knowledge he 
possessed of the works of the ancient and modera masters. To students he 
was a sure guide and able master, ever ready to assist by his instructions 
modest merit, and to repress assumption ; and if he felt convinced that a youth 
was not likely to arrive at eminence as an artist, he was the first to persuade 
him to relinquish that pursuit, rather than proceed in the path which would 
only end in ruin or disappointment... . . That the English school of 
design gained great advantages by kis appointmeut of Keep:r of the Academy” 
—the duty of the keeper is to direct and overlook the studies of the pupile— 


| * cannot be doubted; and to be convinced of this, it is only necessary to refer 


to the able works of living artists, Hilton, Etty, Wilkie, Leslie, Mulready, 
Haydon, Briggs, and others, who were his pupils.” This was written thirty 
years azo; Mulready is now the only survivor of the list of great names enu- 


Jaues Darrorye. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. , 


—— es 
THE GIPSY. ~ . : 


J. Phillip, R.A. Painter. T. Sherratt, Jun., Engraver. | 
Size of the Picture 2 ft, 1 in. by 1 ft..9 in. 


. STEREOCHROMY, OR* WATER: 
«+ “GLASS:PAINTING:* =" ° ~ 
Ir was ‘stated. in the Ar/-Journal some time 
xiboe that Me-Maclisé had soited Berlin with 


a,view to,make himself acquainted with the 


~* » 





Wirnovt assuming there to be any national affinit 
between Scotchmefi"and Spaniards, it is quite ceftain’ 
that the Scottislr School ‘of Art“has always had~a | 


strong Spanish”tendeuty, ‘as to feeling and colour. | and his. pupils. . Some ten years ago, w 


How far Wilkie’s* influence’ thay have conducéd: to: | 
prolong a style which prevailed long before his time { 
we will not uidertake to say; very probably-it had 
much to do with it: but be this’ as it ‘may, the fact 
will searcély ‘be questiohed' by any one~ wifo ‘has’ 
carefully studied the works of the greatest painters | 


- process of. Water:Glass painting; which has been, 


practised with so much ‘success by Kaulbach. ' ; 
i hen.| H.R.H. the Prince Consort, for private cireu- 


Herr Kaulbaéh was painting ‘the*staircase-of 


the New Museum, at Berlin, the bri and 
| substance of ‘The Destfuction’ of Jena 


and ‘The Battle of the Ronians and the Huns,’ 
impressed’ Visitors at‘ once ag having been 
attained by some novel technicalities. To this 


born and broughtvup north of the-Tweed.-* - new means of Art the Germans have given the 


But though Spanish Art, as a distinctive type, is 
radially losing ground withthe Séotiish” painters, 
the’ cdtintry is’ yet Visited by’ sdme of them for sub- 
jects. If David Roberts has not exhansted its pictu- 
fesqite architéctaral treasures, he has shown us many 
of its richest ; and what he has done for the edifices 
of Spain, Phillip has done, and’ is doing, for its 
inhabitants. Both these artists, though long resi- 
deut in London, aud members of the Royal Academy 
here; are natives of Scotland. Spain is a land 
which equals, if it does not excel, all other European 
countries in pictorial material: we are often sur- 

jrised, considering its attractions, that the country 
is not more frequently visited than it is by the 
artists of Britain. 

_ Mr. Phillip, unlike some of his brethren, is not 
satisfied with representing Spanish life as described 
in the pages of “Don Quixote” and “Gil Blas,” 
and dressing his characters in the cast-off wardrobe 
which once was included in the “ properties” of 
some theatrical manager: he has studied both at 
the fountain-head, and produced pictures of both as 
attractive in their general interest to those who 
know not what good Art is, as they are to the 
connoisseur by their fine artistic qualities. 

Were it not for the prickly shrub of the cactus 
tribe—a plant that gfows in wild luxuriance in 
many parts of Spain—which the artist has intro- 
duced into this picture, it might almost be presumed 
that the sketch of it was made in any other country ; 
for the gipsies—Gitanas they are called in Spain— 
ned a of we own, independent of the 

of their birth, ipsy type, with but slight 
modifications, is ehirywhete the Jad but, en 
iit no country does it differ so little from the true 
native type, so to speak, as there, where these 
wandering are found, especially in the southern 
parts, in very | nambers: it is computed that 
onsiderably more than forty thousand gipsies are 
resident in“Spain. This is in all probability owing 
t6 the contiguity of the country to that from which 

majority of them migrated— pt—early in the 
fifteenth century. Since their exodus from the East 
they have spread themselves over every country in 
Burope, though Spain still retains by far the larger 


or ion in comparison with its entire population. 
fn Wogland they hs ve greatly deendjesl Ghia the 
last quarter of a century, in consequence, doubtless, 
of the acts for the enclosure of waste lands interfering 
with their wandering habits. In Hungary and 
Tratsylvania the gipsies have fixed habitations, 
following trades and engaging in ‘useful, hamanizing 
occupations, The Empress Maria Theresa, of Austria, 
ordered those in her dominions to be instructed in 
husbandry, with the view of inducing them to 
settle down as agriculturists, but her well-meant 
Say of this dareiae 2 ye ful. The whole 
of this sin ¢ has been agreeabl 

narrated in Mr. Borrow’e" ible in Spain.” . 

The “ Gipsy” was exhibited at thé ‘British Insti- 





name of Stereochromy. We know not whether 
the process was, or was not, commonly known 
to German artists when Kaulbach was painting 
in the museum. It was certainly.unknown to 
strangers, and the effect was regarded with curi- 
osity and admiration. To persons aécustomed 
to the flat, thin, and airy tints of Italian fresco, 
it was obvious that these works were not fresco ; 
as they possessed qualities common to both oil 
and water-colour painting. But they did not 
look as if they would be permanent; yet it 
was .impossible to believe that such works 
could have been commissioned under any 
doubt of the durability of the process. The 
question, however, of ce seems to 
be satisfactorily settled, as the series of these 
grand pictures has been continued to; the 
number of six — So long as the 
practice of stereochromy was limited to an 
exceptional number of examples in certain 
of the German cities, it might be regarded-as 
an ingenious experiment, of which the results 
could be conveniently awaited ; but since it has 
been determined to confide to this method 
Maclise’s noble picture of ‘The Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of 
Waterloo,’ we cannot help feeling a very warm 
interest in a new method of painting thus 
brought home to us. Yet, with respect to the 
permanence of a new method of Art which 
may yet be considered on its trial, we have 
abundant reason to be cautious, remembering 
the signal failure that has attended fresco- 

inting on a solid wall in the Houses of 

arliament. 

The preparation for the ‘xtonaco for fresco is 
an affair of delicacy and deliberation rather than 
of difficulty ; and as no more of the surface must 
be we _ than = be painted —_ it is 
wet, the plastering and painting proceed pari 
passu day by da , ted orleee aum'aal be effec- 
tively rectified by cutting out the plaster and 
re-preparing the surface. Hence it will be 
understood that the mechanical niceties are of 
a kind that cannot be accomplished without 
practice. The preparation of a wall for water- 
glass painting is independent of considerations 
| indispensable to fresco. The entire surface 

is prepared at once, and the painting may 
be commenced at any time; it may 
discontinued and resumed at pleasure. To 
essayists in a new art, who have been pre- 
viously accustomed only to oil-painting, these 
are immense advan ; but yet paramount to 
these is the option of re-touching, strengthen- 





tution in 185%, shortly after the artist’s first visit 
to the country. It is evidently a portrait; for later 
pictures by Mr. Phillip show his carefal study of 
this singular race of people. There is nothing in 
the face of the woman indicative of craft and imposi- 
tion; it is a handsome, intelligent, and pleasing 
countenance; sunburnt though it be it is clear in 
complexion, and seems almost fair against the long, 
shining, black hair, The picture is painted with 
great substantiality, and is throughout powerful in 
colour, warm and transparent. 
It is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 


ing, and even glazing. What degree soever of 
| executive ability an oil-painter may possess, it 
avails him nothing in the odin of either 
fresco or stereochromy ; of either that he may 
| desire to master, he must be content to study 
the principles from the first to the last. The 
_ inventor of water-glass painting says of it, that 
| “failures, owing perhaps to faulty manip 
| tion, frequently caused it to be abandoned before 
| it had been put to a fair test.” It has, therefore, 
its peculiar difficulties—difficulties which some 
artists accustomed to oil-painting have not the 
patience to overcome. But fresco and stereo- 


“superior power in 


be | as megilp by mixing colour with it, but found 








ehromy.are both water-colour pai ing—a ci 
cumstance that sagt to ah English artinte a 
wer in dealing with either, 

_. the method is' detailed in a ania “On 
the Manufacture, Properties, and Applicaticn 
of Water-Glass (Soluble Alkaline Silicate), in- 
cluding ‘a Process of Stereochromic Paint; 
by Dr. John N; Von Fuchs,” which was trans. 
lated from the German and printed by order of 


lation... Mr. Maclise makes: an ingen 
ge confession of his pa eat mew 
t perusal of the. pamphlet: His disappoi 
ment. was inexpressible: whit was ‘chemistry 
to him, or hé to chémistry? « He ‘kiew. that 
— was quartz, that dint was flint’; “aitd 
though he was told "that there’ was such ‘a 
thing as fluid ‘glass, it was yet impossible {or 
him to conceive of such a solution. ** A‘ flint” | 
he ‘says, “in ‘fluid form was to’me a my: | 
even though I was told on good a i 
was a fact; and the fluidity of a flinty 
as having been effected by combination with 
alkali, such as potass, soda, or lime, appe: 
to me astate of such matter rendering ’i 
unfit to effect the desiderata of fixity and inde. | 
libility for a painting on a wall. The state ie) 
watery glass, even while I was looking at if, — 
still no less than the state of stony 
seemed impossible.” | 
Miniature painters and other professors,of | 
water-colour art have for years inga | 
(so-called) glass medium, and many, Be ; 
without inquiring its nature. In like manner | 
the existence of the German water-glass paint- ‘ 
ing has for years been known, but it has only _ 
interested those who practised it, and, accord- _ 
ing to the admission of Dr. Von Fuchs, 4 
have failed of success in its applica 32. i 


will certainly all who are not skilful painters. 
Tn such a case we might have expected an opt- 
burst of the stilted technology of science, or,of ~ 


the “loving” cant of Art, All this, it is most 
refreshing to escape, in Maclise’s simple con- 
fession of temporary embarrassment. It was 
enough for him that by the alchemy of his art 
his canvas became gold—he had no need to ” 
summon to his aid any of the Eastern genii,to 
turn flint into water, and return the -waterimto 
flint. He regarded the story of the flint- 
as a pleasant fable, and he may have 
upon the reality as a profitless curiosity. One jj 
artist, t in his own and in all time, pro-” ft 
sound shaditiog to be fit only for co h 
Perhaps Maclise considered the water-glassas | 
a toy fit only for children. But the = | 
proved attractive to Kaulbach, and he has {| 
shown that — was something ~ it, 4 
men have not the magnanimity to receive 
struction after their school days, but Maclise ~ 
has been great enough to go to school again. 
Mr. Maclise’s first trial of the water-glass 
was made on a tablet of unprepared milled 
—that is, we presume, the raw brown surface 
of the material sized to prevent the t 
of the liquid. He attempted to use the medium 








that his purpose was defeated by the 
becoming red, and_as it were petrified by the 
rapid vitrifaction of the vehicle. This expert 
ment, however, satisfied him of the binding 
nature of the material. ‘ 

The fiext trial was made in a manner more 
conformable to the practice of mural painting. 
An intonaco was laid on a wooden frame ! 
with laths, and on a base of mortar. hired 94 

surface was only one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, and consisted of sand and lime in the 
roportion of one of the latter to two of 
ormer. When this surface was dry and was sup- 
posed to be sufficiently absorbent, a figure was 
inted in colours mixed with water: - 
viluted, and the result proved, that while 7 
fluid admitted of the painting being me 
with more facility than in the former trial, | 
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this was at the expense of the fixing qualities— 
“for the painting, on becoming dry, showed 
that only a few parts of it were set, while all 
the rest, the greater portion of it, allowed of 
being disturbed by touch, and the groundwork 
peer be readily laid bare with a wet sponge.” 
This, therefore, was also a failure, but different 
in kind from the first. The picture became 
discoloured, especially where the vehicle had 
flowed down on the surface. An attempt was 
made to fix it by passing over the surface 
water-glass diluted. with two parts water, and 
this secured the greater portion of it; but after 
a short time an efflorescence appeared on the 
dark hues—which, however, was easily re- 
movable. Mr. Maclise attributes his failure 
to the imperfect preparation of the ground, and 
the over-dilution of the vehicle. After many 
essays with greater or less success, he deter- 
mined to visit Berlin in order to see the method 
practised by Kaulbach. 

On examining these works, he expresses 
much surprise at the excessive coarseness of 
the surface. He could only —_ this 
condition favourable as ensuring the absorp- 
tion of the liquid; and this supposition was 


confirmed on inquiry. In order, however, to. 


secure absorption, it was found that roughness 
of surface was not indispensable. It must be 
perfectly intelligible to all who are acquainted 
with Mr. Maclise’s feeling in the execution of 
his oil-pictures, that this coarseness of surfaee 
would be highly objectionable to him, as being 
not only in itself rugged, but its inequalities 
became more conspicuous by rendering the 
colouring spotty. In order to remedy this 
blemish, recourse was had to what is techni- 
cally called hatching; which, thus applied, was 
agreeable in effect, as “it served the purpose 
for which glazing is adopted in oil-painting, 
and because of the colours having been laid on 
in long transparent lines, in conformity with 
the subjects delineated beneath, the first laid 
hues of these became modified as by the fusion 
of tints observable in the rainbow—blue pass- 
ing into purple, red into orange, and yellow 
into green.” It was also found that a rough 
surface caught the dust, and so falsified the 
tones of the shaded passages and dark colours. 
The evil effect of this is fully exemplified in all 
the old frescoes in Italy, the fields of which are 
not even vertical planes. The dust of cen- 
turies has at length become incorporated with 
the ground of the pictures, to the entire falsifi- 
cation of colour and effect. 

At Berlin Mr. Maclise continued his expe- 
riments, aided by the suggestions of those 
German artists who had been employed on the 
works of the New Museum. By the kind 
offices of the Baron Von Olfers, the director 
of the Museum, he procured a moderately 
rough plaster tablet, on which he painted a 
figure, using this time distilled water to dilute 
the colours. The tablet had been slightly 
moistened with the water-glass, and allowed to 
dry before he began to paint upon it: but it 
was necessary to kee ba werk wet, in order 
that the colours might be exactly matched ; 
but a too forcible application of moisture must 
be guarded against, as the tints at this stage 
are easily washed off. This picture was begun 
and completed on a scaffolding in presence of 
the artists employed on the Kaulbach designs, 
and they afforded all necessary information 
during its progress. 

It appears that the inventor and the pro- 
fessed practitioners of this new method of 
painting are not agreed as to the utility of cer- 
tain of the prescriptions laid down by the 
former. This was not to be expected—such 
differences have existed ever since the dawn of 
Art. Masters have ever laid down rules of 
ractice which they would have absolute; but 
i¢ is the wisest writer on the practice of Art 


ing, is not unwilling that students should 
pursue any other which may to them be the 
most available for arriving at an understood 
end. The rough surface has been insisted 
on as a condition nece to success, but 
Maclise, not being able to reconcile himself 
to it, determined to make trial of a surface of 
smooth plaster, with a view to the painting of 
his own large picture on a similar surface. 
This experiment was made in Munich, where, 
on a ground prepared as if for fresco, but with 
more sand, a picture was completed and fixed, 
which, by those artists who seemed best ac- 
quainted with the process, was pronounced to 
be all that could be desired. It was denied, 
moreover, that it was at all necessary, accord- 
ing to the instructions of the inventor, to 
saturate the plaster in order to fix the painting. 
It was asserted that this object was attainable 
by using the water-glass with judgment over 
the completed picture ; and in support of this 
assertion works so treated were instanced. 
Herr Kaulbach does not literally pursue the 
instructions of Dr. Von Fuchs, but he insists 
on the necessity of a rough ground :—“ It 
should feel,” he says, “like a coarse rasp.” 
But in opposition again to this opinion both 
Director Zimmerman (Kcenigl. Central Gallerie, 
Munich) and Professor Buchner declared that 
such a surface was by no means requisite for 
any stereochromic reason, and instanced works 
perfectly successful that had been executed on 
smooth grounds. All artists who practise the 
art rejoice in the fact that they may retouch 
their work; and whereas all frescoes exposed 
to the outward atmosphere in Germany are as 
readily effaced as they would be in England, it 
cannot be matter for marvel that they should 
enthusiastically recommend a method compara- 
tively easier of execution, and at the same 
time so qualified as to withstand the influence 
of weather. 

From experience and inquiry, Mr. Maclise 
is of opinion that between stereochromy and 
the ceramic art there is a close analogy, while 
fresco has nothing immediately in common with 
either, save that it is a water-colour art. The 
fixing of pigments by water-glass on a plaster 
wall is subject to conditions similar to those 
of the fixing of colours on an article of pottery. 
In both operations it is due to the presence of 
silica (quartz) in the materials of the ground- 
work that the painting can be rendered per- 
manently indissoluble, although vitrifaction is 
in each case effected by different means. 

The last experiment made by Mr. Maclise, 
and that which he considers his most success- 
ful one, we describe in his own words :—* The 
picture is painted on a tablet formed of laths 
covered with three coatings of mortar; the 
two under coatings, of lime and river sand, 
consisted of one part lime to three of sand; 
the intonaco, one-tenth inch in thickness, of one 
part lime to three of fine siliceous sand, such 
as is used by the artists in the New Palace at 
Westminster. This upper stratum has been 
hand-floated rather roughly; my object had 


position of the tablet, to resemble as closely as 
possible the large panel in the Royal Gallery, 
so that it might fairly serve in to the 
process I shall have to adopt there. Before I 
commenced painting on it, I wetted it over 
with a solution of lime-water, and while it was 
still wet, I began the figure, finishing as I pro- 

,and in half an hour, the ground having 
me dry, I could see the effect of the por- 
tion I had completed. I then again wetted an 
adjoining piece, and so on to the end. In the 
mode of working, I found I could freely, care- 
lessly use a stiff hog-hair brush to re-wet what 
I had painted, without risk of displacing the 
colour, or in any degree injuring what I had 
finished. In one spot I wished to restore the 


been to make this surface, and the whole com- | grea’ 


some difficulty, and on] 
cible use of a stiff brush and a sponge that I 
could remove the colour. When quite dry, 
next day, a solution of water-glass was formed 
of two parts water and one of the concentrated 
liquor imported from Berlin, and this solution 
having been twice applied to the painting, is 
now perfectly fixed. I have also to remark 
that in this case the water-glass for fixing the 

icture had been freely passed over it with a 
arge flat water-colour brush, and I may farther 
add that I have tried to use in its full force 
crimson lake (said to be particularly perishable), 
and as yet it remains without any apparent 
deterioration. This specimen having been thinly 
painted, water freely used, and the ground ren- 
dered very absorbent, I note these three con- 
ditions to be principal among the causes of the 
success of the experiment.” 

The water-glass is thrown on the picture by 
means of a syringe, to which is attached a 
reservoir, whence the fluid is ejected by means 
of air-pressure. 

In the course of his trials, Mr. Maclise has 
arrived at the conclusion that the rough ground 
recommended in the pamphlet of Dr. Fuchs, 
and employed by Kaulbach, is not necessary 
for the absorption of the colours. A tracing 
over black or red paper on a rough wall cannot 
be made available, but when the surface is 
smooth the line is clear. 

A ground of Portand cement, without the 
admixture of sand, is extremely absorbent, yet 
a painting on such a surface is very difficult to 
fix, and when fixed ap many degrees 
darker than when first painted. The execution 
of the painting is rendered difficult in conse- 
o— of the wet colour being instantly sucked 

ry from the brush. After a picture has been 
fixed, it can be corrected or worked on again, 
and refixed. 

The quality of impasto, valuable in oil flesh- 

inting, cannot well be effected either in 
resco or in stereochromy. If attempted in 
either the effect is not that which makes it 
desirable in oil-painting. If, however, the 
painter should deem the impasted surface 
necessary, it would be safer to have the 
raised surface secured to him by the plasterer 
in the preparation of the wall, because an im- 
pasto of colour is liable to fallaway, = 
The granulated surface suesesel in oil-paint- 
ing by rubbing transparent colour over a rough 
texture is easily obtainable in stereochromy. 
If the water-glass be thrown profusely on 
the picture, it will cause it to shine like a var- 
nished oil-picture, which, by the way, is one of 
the objections urged against oil-painting in the 
Houses of Parliament. It has also the effect 
of darkening it, which it will be necessary to 
take into account, by leaving the work some 
tones lighter than it is intended to be ulti- 
mately. . 
The result, then, of these experiments by 
Mr. Maclise is, that he has succeeded in mas- 
tering this new method of mural painting, in- 
somuch that we shall see it exemplified in his 
t picture in the Royal Gallery. Briefly 


by frequent and for- 


to recapitulate the advantages of stereochromy 
over the old methods of mural painting, 
they are:—that the wall may be prepared at 
once, and the preparation completed before the 
picture is commenced ; that, if correction be 
necessary, it can be effected without cutting 
out a portion of the wall; that the picture can 
be retouched and strengthened to a degree of 
depth equal to that of oil or enamel-painting ; 
that those examples of stereochromy which 
have been painted on walls exposed to the out- 
ward atmosphere do not seem to be affected by 
the weather; and lastly, it is to be expected 
that water- painting will retain all the 
freshness of its primitive colouring, like enamel. 
These, according to this report, are its points 
of superiority over both fresco and oil for 











who, having detailed his own manuer of work- 


ground after I had coloured it, and it was with 
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mural painting. Much has been said about 
the unfitness of oil-painting for the Houses 
of Parliament, in consequence of its reflection ; 
yet that flat, unreflecting surface that artists 
labour so much to obtain in fresco, finds no 
favour with the public. In interior painting it 
will not be necessary to coat pictures so pro- 
fusely with the water-glass as to produce a 
high degree of reflection. Kaulbach’s works 
are not offensively glossy, nor is it necessary 
that any within the Houses of Parliament 
should be so. ; 

It is probable that Mr. Maclise’s great pic- 
ture will be the first production we shall see 
in this country coated with the water-glass. 
When that shall be accessible, we shall be glad 
of an opportunity of reverting to the subject, 
as this method of painting appears to us to be 
susceptible of an extensive development in 
decorative Art. 


—— 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





Tue preparation of every grand work or project 
may be divided into com periods. In the for- 
mer of these periods the various agencies, whose 
combined action is eventually to realize the 
desired plans, are at work apart from one an- 
other; but during the second period, on the 
other hand, they all act in concert. The pre- 
paration for next year’s Great International 
Exhibition may now be said to be passing 
from the former to the latter of these two 

iods. The edifice destined to contain the 
‘xhibition is sufficiently advanced towards its 

completion to admit of its being associated with 
the arrangements for the formation of the Ex- 
hibition itself; and, while still devoted to the 
production of the actual objects which they 
may severally contribute, the time is come for 
the exhibitors to adjust their operations to the 
plans of the Commissioners and to the space 
within the Exhibition building that will be at 
their disposal, and also to aggroup their re- 
spective collections one with another. The 
steady progress of the arrangements made by 
the Royal Commissioners demands a corre- 
sponding advance on the part of intending ex- 

hibitors, and of all persons wlio propose to take 
any share in the Exhibition when it shall have 
become complete; and, in like manner, the 
determined and sustained energy of the con- 
tractors significantly admonishes those who are 
to fill their rapidly-growing building to emulate 
the spirit in which they themselves are work- 
ing. We do not entertain any suspicion lest 
the zeal and resolution of the exhibitors should 
require to be stimulated; still, when we see 
how well sustained and how completely satis- 
factory is the progress of those components of 
the general preparations which depend imme- 
diately upon the Commissioners and the con- 
tractors, we are anxious to invite special atten- 
tion to this page ; and in so se we desire 
fo m more and more earnestly upon ever 
ietealiog exhibitor the cunrieiion that, like 
the contractors, he has no time to lose, if he 
would have his preparation completed both in 
the right manner and at the right time. 

The building makes truly wonderful advances 
in the course of each passing week—advances 
which make their — ment felt by ob- 
servant visitors who periodically ins the 
works ; and every fresh phase of ite > 
existence brings with it some incidental illus- 
tration of its ultimate successful applicabilit 
to the for which it is being posers | 


Thus, the portion of the great galleries for the 
pictures, which has been —— in, and has 
a ee its windows, demonstrates that this 
eminently important compartment of the edifice 
will be admirably qualified to exhibit advanta- 
geously the works of Art that will be displayed 


upon its walls. The light in the picture gal- 
leries, as already is apparent, is distributed in 
the happiest manner, the principle of its dis- 
tribution being the same as that which was 
adopted by Mr. Sheepshanks in his private 
gallery at Rutland Gate, and from thence intro- 
duced by Captain Fowke into the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The Commissioners have 
just decided to erect a second temporary struc- 
ture, or “annere,” wpon the three acres of 
open ground to the east of the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, upon the same 
plan as what we may distinguish as the 
“ western annexe,” but with an open court for 
the reception of lange masses of minerals and 
similar objects. When still farther progress 
shall have been accomplished, we shall again 
enter somewhat fully into a descriptive notice 
of the group of Exhibition buildings; at the 

resent time we are content to express our 
come that the least satisfactory parts of the 
structure, as they evidently are to be con- 
structed, may be pushed forward with all pos- 
sible speed during favourable weather. We 
refer to the pair of enormous domes, which 
might as well have been left out of the working 
plans, but which, if they must be raised, — 
not to be left to the doubly and trebly dan- 
gerous contingencies of slippery scaffoldings 
and severe cold. The architectural character 
of the exterior of the permanent structure, so 
far as it may be understood from the long 
range of massive brickwork which stretches 
westward from the South Kensington Museum 
grounds, is simply a subject for regret. It 
differs altogether from what we should have 
desired and hoped to have seen it. But there 
it stands, unquestionably real in tens of thou- 
sands of bricks and sundry tons of mortar, and 
we can do no more than recognise its existence 
as Captain Fowke and the Royal Commissioners 
have been pleased to produce it. The architec- 
tural question, if discussed at ali now that the 
bricks and mortar are in sifu, had far better be 
left for future consideration. What ought to 
occupy the present attention of all who are 
really interested in the success, not of a great 
building, but of the Great Exhibition, is the 
Exhibition itself—the building, the general 
arrangements, the various departments, and the 
collections and objects to be exhibited, being 
all regarded as components of one grand whole, 
and as such forming a subject for thoughtful 
contemplation. 

We observe with much satisfaction the atten- 
tion bestowed upon the subject of the Exhibi- 
tion by our contemporaries of the daily press, 
and their judicious remarks. One circumstance 
only of grave importance we have not seen to 
have been noticed, although it certainly de- 
mands the serious attention both of the Com- 
missioners and of the public: this is the approach 
to the Exhibition building, as well leading to 
its principal front, as on its eastern side towards 
the Museum. All! the published representa- 
tions of the building convey the idea that it 
stands surrounded by a broad open space, 
available for free access on all sides to the en- 
trances, and for no less ready departure. ‘This 
would have been indeed a most desirable con- 
dition of the building; but it is very far from 
being the fact. On the contrary, the building 
is painfully hedged in almost on every quarter. 
The road that its eastern end, and 
on past the principal entrance to the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society is very narrow, 
has no outlet to the right or left, and altogether 
is as ill-adapted as may be for the movements 
of either vehicles or pedestrians in large num- 
bers. All that can be said in its favour, is 
that it leads direct from the Cromwell Road 
(which passes the front of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and of the new Great Exhibition 
permanent building) to the high road that 
runs along the southern border of Hyde Park, 








LL 


and debouches upon Piceadilly. Then, the | 


main front of the vast edifice is now confron 
vis-a-vis by a series of attached residences in 
massive blocks, all of them lofty and many. 
windowed, that have grown up with the growth 
of Captain Fowke’s 9 ay as if the 
had constituted an integral of his design, 
Thus the open ground in front of the 
central entrance to the Exhibition has been 
reduced to the breadth and the ordinary condi- 
tions of a suburban London street. It will be 
necessary to adopt and carry out some plans of 
the most effective character, which may remedy 
since they cannot obviate) the obstacles and 
ifficulties which must inevitably result from 
this most unfortunate narrowness of the ap- 
proaches and means for departure, by which 
visitors may reach and may wend their way 
from the Great International Exhibition. 
_And thoroughly “international” the Exhi- 
bition promises to become. Grave as may be 
the aspect of the world’s political horizon 
everywhere, except where the Union-Jack floats 
in the breeze, there still are abroad sure indi- 
cations of a deep, as well as a widely pervading, 
interest in the peaceful gathering at whic 
London invites the presence of the civilized 
world in the spring and summer of the next 
year. The owners of precious works of Art, 
emulating the example of the Queen, are maki 
liberal offers of the loan of their choicest trea- 
sures. The Manufactures, as well as the living 
Arts of the United Kingdom, will be fully and 
faithfully represented. With the sole excep- 
tion of Newfoundland, which as yet has “made 
no sign,” the British colonies are taking active 
steps to compensate in 1862 for their prevail- 
ing indifference in 1851. India will furnish a 
grand, as well as a “great,” exhibition by 
herself. China will take up a position side by 
side with our own oriental empire, and Japan 
will hold its rank with China. The Sandwich 
Islanders will demonstrate the advances which 
they have made in civilization; and Western 
and Southern Africa will send characteristic 
specimens, as well of native as of colonial skill. 
And, to return to our own quarter of the globe, 
Europe, from north to south, and from east to 
west, is at work, actively preparing to exem- 
plify what each country and each city claims 
to be peculiarly its own. Lg 
The applications for space, amounting in 
round numbers to about 10,000, have exceed ded 
by one-fifth those which were made in anticipa- 
tion of the Exhibition of 1851; and, were they 
all to be conceded in full, they would require 
about six times the large amount of space at the 
disposal of the Commissi: .ers. It is pro 
however, that the allotments made to the several 
claimants may prove on the whole to be by far 
more satisfactory to them than might at first 
sight have been supposed. The entire space 
for exhibitors has been assigned, in due pro- 
rtions, to the various classes into which the 
ixhibition itself has been divided and sub- 
divided, the space for each class being p 
under the control of its own committee, by 
whom the ultimate arrangements are made. 
In the instance of classes which have a national 
interest, such as the eqgnenes of — 
machinery of every description; engimeecriis, 
whether y ivil, naval, or siliens ucational 
apparatus ; architecture ; and the constructive 
arts, &c., committees have been appointed, 
through whom the allotments are made Bn 
applicants from all parts of the country. *0F 
other clasees of objects, metropolitan trade com- 
mittees and local committees perform the same 
duties. The metropolitan trade committees have 
to determine upon the claims of those epplican® 
who desire to exhibit in classes which are wm 
represented by national committees, and fre 
are removed to y egeece ps inca 
any town which appointed 1 es 
pon ry By means PP euch careful adminis- 
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trative agencies the whole of the important | ing of every institution that may convey sound | 
arrangements contingent upon the allotment | instruction—as a Museum of Art and Industry | 


of space are certain to be adjusted upon the | conveys sound instruction—is precisely the one 


best, and also the fairest principles. In the | thing that is so urgently needed in order to | 
| 


} 


exercise of their large discretionary powers, 


enable these institutions thoroughly to do their 


the committees must necessarily find their | work and to fulfil their mission. A very large 
duties both difficult and delicate; the grand | proportion of the visitors, who would learn 
objects before them, however, are the real | the most, and who would make the most ad- 
advantages of the Exhibition as a whole, and | vantageous use of what they learn, are those 
the utmost possible degree of concession to | who can visit the Exhibition of next year, or 
the just and legitimate wishes of individual any museum, only during the hours of the 
exhibitors. Upon these two points their duty | evening, except with soe | and perhaps 


is marked out very clearly before them. In | with the loss of what they can 


the first place, they must resolutely expunge 


from the list all applications that are made for | disadvan 


| 


afford to lose, 
and certainly with inconvenience and under 
If possible, then, by all means 


the admission of objects which have no proper | let the Ex ibition be open as well between the 


lace or interest in an Industrial and Fine-Art 
FE shibition, or which fail fairly to represent their 
own department of either Art or Manufactures ; 
and then, in the second place, they must de- 
termine that the applications taken by them 
into ~atiaeion bond fide applications— 
that is to say, that they are not made in excess 
of the actual requirements of the intending 
exhibitors, under the idea that the space to be 
allotted to them would be in proportion to that 
demanded. And again, so far as the general 
classification may admit, it is of the utmost 
importance that the committees, in their allot- 
ments of space, should keep carefully in view 
facilities for such an arrangement of the ex- 
hibited objects as will admit of a comparison 
between different examples of the same class of 
object and between specimens of the same 
object. 

With reference to the objects for which 
space will be provided and secured, we trust 
that the exhibitors themselves will cordially 
co-operate with the committees in determining 
them to be such as both ought to appear and 
ought not to be excluded. This Exhibition, if 
it would realize its becoming aim and purpose, 
is to be, not a multitudinous assemblage of the 
rarest and most precious and most diversified 
curiosities, but a vast gathering of representa- 
tive works. It is, so to v par to be the par- 
liament of the artistic and industrial resources 
of the United Kingdom, of the British Colonies, 
and of the civilized world. Each and every 
component of the magnificent whole must have 
some reason for its presence—must exemplif: 
and represent an art or an industry, as well 
as bear the impress of intrinsic worthiness. 
Works of Art, accordingly, are to represent, 
first, schools; then, saiaie and thirdly, artists. 
Industrial productions are to show the excel- 
lences of their several orders: they are to 
indicate what can be done, each in its own 
department, wader ordinary circumstances and 
conditions,—not to be exceptional achieve- 
ments, works that stand alone, and are devoid 
of any association with those requirements 
and uses which have called their particular 
manufacture into being, and sustain it in action. 
The objects that we hope to see in this Exhi- 
bition will thus be specimens of their several 
classes, and by no means exceptions (save in 
their singular excellence) from the ordinar 
peomeeiens of their classes. Even this excel- 
ence must not be exceptional, only its degree. 
It must not be otininad | by any departure oe 
the prevailing system of production, or at any 
rate, from such a system of production as 
might prevail and ought to prevail. It may 
rightly indicate a superiority over whatever 
has been already accomplished; but still this 
very superiority must be generally attainable 
hereafter, and thus the excellence of any ex- 
hibited specimen is to give a lesson in the 
art of perfecting every similar production. 

Experiments have been made for lighting 
the Exhibition, with the view to its being open 
in the evening as well as during the day. W. 
strongly advocate such a project, po that 
it be attained with safety. The evening open- 


| 





hours of 6 and 10 p.a., as throughout the day. 

Whatever may be the official arrangements 
for the production and cheap sale of popular 
catalogues, it is of the utmost importance that 
every department and class, and every object 
also, should be distinctly labelled in plain and 
easily intelligible language. And besides this 
ever available, this always understandable de- 
scription of the classes and departments that 
make up the Exhibition, and of the objects 
that constitute the classes and departments, 
we trust that her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will consider it to be a part, and by no means 
an unimportant part of their duties, to provide 
for popular oral descriptions of the works 
exhibited, to be given on the spot, under such 
arrangements as may appear to them to be 
best calculated to develop the teaching powers 
of the unrivalled collections over which they 
must assuredly find that they will preside. We 
have more to say hereafter upon popular cata- 
logues and ayo descriptions; but we are 
anxious, at the present time, to advert and to 
invite attention to those subjects, and to u 
their importance upon the Royal Co:mmis- 
sioners, the exhibitors, and the public at large. 

The following are the most important of the 
decisions that have been announced by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, with reference to 
the prizes or rewards of merit, which will be 
given in the form of medals :— 


(a.) These medals will be of one class, for 
merit, without any distinction or degree. 

(6.) No exhibitor will receive more than one 
medal in any class or sub-class. 

(c.) An international jury will be formed for 
each class, oat sub-class, of the exhi- 
bition, by whom the medals will be 
adjudged. 

(d.) Each foreign commission will be at liberty 
to name one member of the jury for 
each class, and sub-class, in which staple 
industries of their country, and its de- 
pendencies, are represented. 

(e.) The British jurors will be chosen in the 
following manner:—Every exhibitor 
will name three persons to act on the 
jury for each class, or sub-class, in which 
he exhibits, and, from the persons so 
named, her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will select three members of the jury 
for each class, or sub-class. 


The names of the jurors will be published in 
March, 1862. The awards of the juries are to 
be submitted to the Commissioners before the 
last day of May. ‘These awards will be pub- 
lished in the Exhibition building, at a public 
ceremony, early in June ; after which they will 
be conspicuously attached to the works of the 
successful exhibitors, the grounds of each 
award being also briefly stated. The medals 
will be presented on the last: day of the 
Exhibition. rs Os 

We have much satisfaction in egg: ae we. 

8 


besides making arrangements for showing 
inery in motion, ustrating it by pro- 
cesses, the Commissioners consider it desirable 


for the general public to see certain handi- 


crafts in actual operation ; and they according] 
will show a practical iilustration of aa 
casting, type printing by hand, lithographic 
printing, copper-plate printing, earthenware 
printing, porcelain printing, a potter’s wheel, 
lass blowing, turning in metal, wood, and 
Ivory, engine turning, gold chain making, steel 
pen making, and various other processes, all of 
them of the utmost porn interest in their 
several departments of national industry, and, 
therefore, of national prosperity. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY AT THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 





Waitst, within and without its walls, our Exhibition 
of next year will collect from every region upou 
earth assemblages of men and women, of all shades 
of colour, and all forms of feature, sufficient in 
variety to please the most diligent ethnographer, 
and to gratify the most zealous philanthropist on 
such an oceasion, it will doubtless occur to the 
providers of the intellectual fraternization of the 
“whole race of mankind” to present, in the accu- 
mulated masses of Art, all that the painter, the 
sculptor, and the engraver may have done to give a 
lasting character to the human form divine. 

The “ Os homini sublime dedit,” that excellent 
text of the Roman poet, never had so good an 
opportunity of application. This vast gallery will 
offer evidence of the real value of a better way to 
see into character than the tentative systems of 
Lavater and Spurzheim are at length adjudged to be. 
The superb portraits in our palaces by Holbein, by 
Michael Angelo, by Velasquez — their precursors 
in the illuminated miniatures, the statues, the coins 
and gems of antiquity and of the middle ages—their 
graceful imitators in later times, slong with well- 
selected works by living artists in all lands, will 
furnish the noblest groups; whilst the marvels of 
the photographer and of his alliances will complete 
the scene. 

Our National Portrait Commission may here ad- 
vantageously bring its new zeal in aid of the design. 
A spur is wanted to the fitting progress of its own 
task. ‘The House of Commons votes annual grants 
to the portrait commission, with some slight mur- 
muring. The multitudinous subjects belonging to 
the domain of that commission, scattered in all 
quarters, and awaiting a home, are not yet seen to 
crowd its halls. his gallery of 1862 will bring the 
high atility of national portraits into public view. 

It will not be possible to show together all the 
masterpieces of portrait painting, now the pride of 
great collections abroad and atm-me. But engrav- 
ings of them already executed, ot to be made, and 
easily to be obtained, will produce a great effect. If 
we canuot have at ym the Vittoria Colonna 
of Michael Angelo—priced but lately at the fabulous 
sum of £2,000—the fine engraving of that rare 
model of female dignity is at command, The 
original painting of Wicliffe at Knole, in Kent, may 
be too precious for removal, but the engraver 
White in the seventeenth century produced its noble 
lineaments in perfection ; and a copy of his work can 
be had to illustrate how curiously tradition, after 
the lapse of two hundred years, enabled the great 
painter of the sixteenth century to —— the 
great reformer of the fourteenth to the life, and 
with the sublimest intelligence.” 

There will be no difficulty in enriching our gallery 
of 1862 from the Chinese and Tartar works of 

iture. From the early eastern civilization to 
the latest found savage life in all quarters of the 
globe, the possession of elements of Art shows an 
universal capability of improvement, just as the 
study of the heart of the most simple of the human 
race demonstrates the same capability, whatever 
sciolists may infer from - shape of the skull, or 
from the varying facial outline. 

To eta us who from boyhood have been 


© This print of Wicliffe's portrait, as painted so long 
afer hae P men being obtained from earlier genuine like- 
nesses which may be lost, seems to have been just noticed 
by the editor of the collection published by the Useful 
Raowledge Society. Mr. Ledge had left icliffe out of 





his fine collection, for want probably of the Knole painting. 
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familiar with the portraits of Ignatius Sancho, the 
redeemed 0 Tefined writer, and the friend 
of Sterne; of, Printe ‘Lee Boo from the Pelew. 
Islands, where his people protected our shipwrecked 
mariners; . aud, with a hundred other examples 
proving the unity of the human heart, such a collec- 
tion of savage men’s lineaments will be as welcome 
as more valuable products aud curious memorials. 
In these respects, indeed, a good collection of por- 
traits from the less civilized tribes will elucidate a 
very interesting topic. Such portraits, taken at 
different stages of the intercourse of those tribes 
with us, establish their in-bora powers beyond all 
contradiction. From Africa, for:instance, we now 
possess examples of progress of several generations 
of Hottentots, and it is known: that the grandson’s 
featares change materially for the better by habits of 
cleanliness, and good food, and culture. ~ This one 
of the many elements belonging to the cause of good 
government, is not to be despised by the statesman 
or by the more professed philanthropist. 

It was a sublime event in Roman story when the 
conscript fathers received the warriors of Gaul in 
solemn senate, prepared to be the first sacrifice to 
barbarism. The triumph of its heroes was a triumph 
of civilization. . In our gallery ‘of the world’s por- 
traits, in 1862, another~lesson may be taught. 
There we can show that in every land, among all 

ople, there are germs of good; and the lesson will 
be well learned if the end be the repression of the 
evil passions still too violent among the more 
advanced nations for the peaceful growth of those 
good germs. ‘ : 

All great historical painters are known to be 
skilful painters of portraits; and portraits are 
notoriously the favourites in all exhibitions. , The 
imaginative professor of modern history at_Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Kingsley; has been said to have given 
biography too large a space in his estimate of. the 
components of history, » Whoever reads his power- 
ful inangural lecture with attention will see .that 
this error is unfairly imputed to him; and he -is 
undcubtedly right in his ‘statement, that . indi- 
vidual character.wonderfully, sways the affairs of 
nations. This. unquestionable fact raises the stady 
of portraits from artistic to social importance, and 
it may be hoped that the present, opportunity will 
not be lost of making our exhibition of 1862, in this 
respect, ¢e// as a peaceful contribution to social im- 
provement, whatever else may befal mankind in the 
coming year, 


- 


ART IN IRELAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





Corx.—The committee of the School of Art in 
this city has recently issued a report extending over 
a period of the last two years: it speaks favourably 
of the operatiotis of the institution. Eighty draw- 
ings by pupils have been exhibited during the time, 
twenty medals awarded, and eleven drawings were 
forwarded to London for the national competition. . 

Stoke-on-TRent.—We regret exceedingly to 
know that the financial condition of the school of 
Art in this place is such as to threaten “the'closing 
up of the institution at no very distant date,‘ unless 
efficient aid be refidered it.’ An appeal to the inha- 
bitants of the Potteries and the adjacent districts 
has been made for such assistance. The printed 
circular issued by the committee states, “ that the 
government inspector reported to the Central De- 

tment, after, his last examination, ‘that there 
ad been a marked improvement in the studies of 
the pupils.’ Whilst, however, the Committee have 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made by the 
students, the financial ‘condition of the school ‘is ‘a 
subject of great ‘and ‘increasing anxiety. ‘For some 
years past, the school has been mainly supported by 
the liberality of Messrs. Minton and,Co., who, in 
addition to an annual, subscription of £4, and the 
ayments of the fees of the students from their 
anufactory, have in the” last five years’ made 
donations amounting altogether to £600, to enable 
the committee ‘to méet’ their engagements.’ Not- 
withstanding this assistance, there is still a balance 
of £238 14s, 5d. due to 31st‘ December. last, which 
Messrs. Minton have promised to liquidate.- They 
have, however, gifen notice that in ‘future they 
will increase their annual ‘subscription to £50, but 
that they will not be answerable for any further 
deficiency after.the end of this year, from which 
period also they will relinquish the payment of any 





fees for pupils. ' The committee have been obli 
to give notice that at the expiration of three mont 
the services of. the Modelling Master and the Ele- 
mentary Master would be dispensed with; but even 
with this reduction of expenditure, they will be 


totally unable to carry on the school without further 
istan 


assistance. If the appeal be not re- 
sponded to, the committee will have no alternative 


but. to close the school altogether, at the earliest 


possible opportunity,—a step which they will take 
with extreme reluctance and regret, aa they are 
rsuaded that schools of Art have been, and are 


ikely to be,of great service to the district; and 


there are peculiar reasons for regretting the extinc- 
tion of the Stoke School, which combines the advan- 
tages of a central situation, commodious rooms, 


expressly designed for the purpose, a highly-efficient 


staff of masters, and an excellent collection of draw- 
ings,’models, and other apparatus, which, if once 
removed and dispersed, may never be recovered.” 
We cannot account for such indifference and apathy, 
especially in a manufacturing district, towards an 
object which seems to be almost essential to the 
well-bein 
placed. * It may be mentioned that at the last exa- 
mination six pupils were awarded national medal- 
lions, and twenty-six local medals were distributed, 
besides numerous other prizes, 
~ SournaAMpton.—The annual examination, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Eyre Crowe, one of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors, of the pupils in the Schools of Art 
at Southampton and its adjacent towns, took place 
at the commencement of the last month, when 
ten medals were awarded, four candidates received 
“honourable mention,” and seven drawings were 
selected for the national competition of next year. 
GuLovucester.—A monument in memory of the 
martyr-bishop Hooper, burnt in this city, is being 
erected here: the design is similar to that of the 
Oxford ‘* Martyr’s Memorial,”’ except that it will 
contain but one figure, a statue of the venerable 
prelate, instéall of four. ‘The origin of this monu- 
ment, says a local paper, ‘‘ is somewhat curious, and 
breathes more the air of shrewd commercial specu- 
lation than of an impulsive movement, springing 
from an earnest, soul-felt attachment to the great 
a of ‘religious* toleration which Bisho 
Soper illustrated in *his life, and dignified an 


strengthened jn his cruel death. ‘The proprietor of 


a newspaper (one of the so-called ‘cheap’ publica- 
tions, partly printed in London) conceived the idea 
—one which, in shfewdness, might have emanated 


frém.the fertile brain of Brother Jonathan—of 


adding a halfpenny-.to.the price of his newspaper, 
and appropriating the first £50 thus raised by the 
augmentation of price, as the ‘nest-egg’ of a fund 
for the erection of “a suitable monument. The 
scheme, at first, we are’told, was coldly received b 
the people of Gloucester ; but its author semaine 4 
for it is said that the circulation of the paper largely 
incteased, and as time rolled on some zealous Pro- 
testants gave it their countenance and support.” 

~ LiverProo..—It having been determined to place 
a statue’ of the late Duke of Wellington on the 
column, now in course of erection in Liverpool as a 
“ Wellington’ Memorial,”’ sculptors were invited to 
compete for the work: six models were accordingly 
sent in, and that by Mr. Lawson, of Edinburgh, 
has been selected -by the committee. The statue 
will be twelve feet high, and of bronze; the column 
on which, it is to stand is to be one hundred and 
ten feet in height. 

Fatmoutu.—The twenty-ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 
was opened in this town on the 17th of September. 
More than seven hundred and fifty objects of various 
kinds were displayed; of these upwards of three 
hundred came under the denomination of Fine Art 
works, paintings predominating, the majority of 
which were lent for the occasion by their owners 
who’ chiefly resided.in the locality. . The general 
conténts of the rooms were not of so interesting a 
character as they have heretofore been; but some 
of the drawings by the pupils of the Penzance 
School of Art, show that the institution is making 
favourable progress in that department. 

" Preston.—A small collection of modern English 
pictures, water-colour drawings, and sculpture, the 
property of Mr. H. N. Pedder, of Ashton-on-Ribble, 
was recefitly disposed of by auction in this town, 
The works which realized the highest prices were— 
‘Robinson Crusoe reading the Bible,’ C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. (engraved), 120 gs.;.‘Dr. Johnson in the 
Ante-room of Lord *Chesterfield’s,’- E. M. Ward 
R.A., 156 * ‘the x ro, Miranda, Ferdinand, and 
Caliban,’ P. F.: Poole, R.A., 72 gs.; ‘Cattle and 
Sheép -in’ Canterbury Meadows,’.1. S.. Cooper, 


‘A.R.A-, 95 gs. ; ‘Sherwood Forest,’ a water-colour 


drawing by D. Cox, £104, Other attractive draw- 
ings by the same aftist, and by Stanfield, Catter- 
mole, 8. Prout; S. Palmer, W. Hunt, Topham, and 


| Jenkins, were sold at-good, but not large prices, 


of the community among whom it is 


THE TURNER GALLERY: 


_ 


A FROSTY MORNING—SUNRISE. 
Engraved by R. Brandard. 

Wuetuer the “ Fallacies of Ho Ne 
can Wy Troe eed cae 
frequently apates to the title of his pictures, qualify. 
him to be among the poets, he was evidently 
a lover and reader of poetry, and possessed a mind 
richly imbued with its essential attributes. Every 
scene of nature, however simple in character, he 
saan on the canvas, manifests a poetical feeling a 

utiful as it is true, sometimes gathered from the 
stores of his own luxuriant imagination, and some. 
times suggested by—or perhaps it should rather be 
said, allied with—the ideas of others. The motto 
attached to the picture of ‘A Frosty Morning,’ 
when exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1813, was 
a line taken from Thomson’s Seasons,— ; 

“ The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam.” 

The entire passage is descriptive of sunrise on the 
first frosty morning in autumn; and, however much 
the departure of the summer with all her glorious 
array of verdant beauty and brilliant sunshine may 
be deplored, and however unwelcome is the ap- 
proach of winter when he lays his cold fingers 
on the last flowers left us by the autumn, who 
cannot but admire the appearance of hedgerow, 
and forest-tree, and dwarfish herbage, fringed, as it 
were, with clusters of pearls formed by the early 
frost ? 

The following sonnet, apostrophising the frost as 
an artist who has decorated the window-pane, is 
beautifully descriptive, and seems perfectly appro- 
priate to a winter picture :— 

* Artist unseen! that, dipp'’d in frozen dew 
Hast on the glittering glass thy pencil Jaid, 
Ere from yon sun the transient visions fade, 
Swift let me trace the forms thy fancy drew! 
Thy towers and palaces of diamond hue,— 
Rivers and lakes of lucid crystal made, 
And, hung in air, hoar trees of branching shade, | 
That liquid pearl distil: thy scenes renew, 
Whate’er old bards, or later fictions feign, 
Of secret grottos underneath the wave, 
Where Nereids roof with spar the amber cave ; 
Or bowers of bliss where sport the fairy team, 
Who, frequent by the moonlight wanderer seen, 
Circle with radiant gems the dewy green.” 
Sorueny. 

The first thing which would naturally strike the 
spectator on looking at Turner’s picture, is the 
simplicity and paucity of the subject-matter, so 
different from ali we are accustomed to see in the 
majority of his compositions. To the left is a high 
road, indicated by a stage-coach looming in the 
distance through the cold, misty atmosphere, not yet 
dispersed by the rising sun : on the right is a patch of 
open ground, which leads through a low dilapidated 
gateway into a field; skirting the road and the fields 
beyond is a high bank with a leafless tree here and 
there, and an occasional shrub; on the other side 
of the bank, in the middle distance, is a solitary 
cow; in the foreground is a cart, which the farm- 
labourers are evidently preparing to load with earth 
or gravel, for a man is removing the tail-board, and 
his barrow, pick-axe, spade, and other implements 
for such work, are close at hand: a man with a gun 
and a little girl carrying a hare over her shoulders 
look on, and behind them is a boy who seems as if 
intended to try if the ice on the surface of a pool 
of water would “bear.” There is in all this nothing, 
as we just stated, but the most ordinary material, 
and yet all is brought forward with so much truth 
of nature, and is so admirably represented in its 
elaborate details, that the character of the subject 
assumes a degree of pictorial dignity from the 
manner in which it is delineated. 2 ; 
The tone of colour throughout the picture 1s 
excellent; the sky, and whatever distant objects are 
visible, are tinged with @ yellowish bue, as they are 
usually seen when the sunbeams break through 
cold, white mists of wintry morning; for, inasm' 
as there is not a single leaf on tree or hedge, 
artist must have been thinking of winter rather 
than late autemn when he composed this yet 
though he appended to it Thomson s description 
an autumnal hoar-frost. é TET rs 
The picture, which is of large dimensions os 
large, perhaps, for so slight a subject—is 17 DP. 
National Collection at Kensington. 
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GOTHIC METAL WORK.* 





Ir will be understood that, in selecting examples 
of modern Gothic metal work to which we wish to 
direct pnblic attention, we are careful to avoid any 
works that are either exceptional (however artisti- 
cally excellent) in their character, or that are rather 
curious than meritorious. The ecclesiastical metal 
work that is produced for Mr. Butterfield, after his 
own designs, by Potter, of South Molton Street, for 
example, is always admirable; and yet, like the 
able architect himself, there is an air of mystery 
about it, and it is carefully kept out of sight, except 
for the privileged few, so that it would seem to have 
been made expréssly under such conditions as would 
prevent its being appreciated by the general public. 
This is not the modern Gothic metal work that will 
do much good to the Gothic revival. Neither do 
we care to adduce it as showing the ability of 











(Ex. 1.) By Peaxp. 


modern metal workers, or the powers of Gothic Art. 
Its exclusiveness goes a great way to neutralise its 
intrinsic worth—its worth, both to exemplify and 
to teach Gothic Art. The same remarks are gene- 
rally applicable to the productions of another clever 
and skilful metal worker, Keith, of the City Road. 
He chiefly produces works from designs which have 
been made by architects and placed in his hands ; 
and he also does much which purposely is not 
intended to be popular. Let us be understood, 
however, to speak in decided terms of the abilities, 
both as artists and as manufacturing producers, of 
Mr. Keith, and of the Messrs. Potter. Neither of 
them would work for Mr. Butterfield, if they were 
not masters of their craft: and very many are the 
works of first-rate excellence that have proceeded 
from either establishment. The Messrs. Johnston, 





* Continued from page 284. 


Brothers, of Holborn, hold an honourable position 
amongst these metal-workers of our own day, who 
are pleased to designate themselves “ mediseval.”’ 
Their productions are executed with skill and much 
Gothic feeling. In the matter of design, we believe 
that they are generally dependent upon. persons not 
connected with their establishment, and consequently, 
they must be regarded more particularly as 
ducers, than as designers, of artistic metal wo kin 
the Gothic style. 

It is a characteristic of the Gothic metal workers, 
that they combine, each in his own establishment, the 
vocations of the goldsmith and the smith properly so 
called; that is to say, they all work as well in the 
precious as in the hard metals. Such appears at 
present to be a necessity of their position as artist- 
manufacturers, and assuredly, in the present condi- 
tion of Gothic Art, it is most desirable that all 
Gothic metal work should bear the impress of the 
same thought and the same feeling, and should 
exhibit the same treatment also. It is impossible, 
however, that every Gothic metal worker should 
feel the same delight in his works in gold and silver, 
and in brass and iron. Some must have rather the 
goldsmith’s instinct, in preference to that of the 
more direct descendant of Vulcan; and, on the other 
hand, the treatment of brass and iron must neces- 
sarily, to some workers, be the favourite department 
of their art. We have much satisfaction in intro- 
ducing into our columns a few specimens of the 


aspect, and without any ecclesiastical associations. 


hand-wrought throughout in iron, and equally ad- 


the details is most masterly. Example 2 is a rich 
hinge, also in wrought iron, worthy to rank with 
the screen, and equally characteristic of the pro- 
ducer’s powers. Examples 3, 4, 5, and 6, are objects 
executed by the hand in burnished brass; example 4 


most simplicity; example 3 is a reading-desk for 
the table; example 6 is a door-lock with its handle ; | 
and example 5 is a bell-lever. These works speak 
for themselves. We may add that Mr. Peard has 

ublished a richly illustrated catalogue of many of 
his works, in the brief preface to which he has 
introduced the following judicious remarks. The 
examples which he has figured, he says, are not 
placed by him before the public as “ ‘ stock patterns,’ 
to be used anywhere and everywhere, when articles 
of the kind are required, but simply to show that 
the principles upon which metal work should be de- 
signed and executed have been carefully studied.” 
. . . « He adds,—“ Tn all cases attention is devoted 
to the giving in each example, as far as practicable, 
that variety of treatment and expression, for which, 
in Gothic Art, there is an almost unlimited scope.” 
With but few exceptions, in his catalogue Mr. Peard 





is a gas-bracket, singularly graceful, and of the ut- | 


| 


| works, executed in the hard metals b a youn 
| member of the Gothic fraternity, whe nly love 
the brass and the iron, and who deals with them 
_ lovingly in the true Gothic spirit. Mr. T. Peard, 
| of High Holborn, is a skilful worker in the precious 
/ metals, but the hard metals are peculiarly the 
materials that command his sympathies. Mr. Peard 
worked for a considerable time in the establishment 
(and, as we may justly entitle it, the school) of the 
Messrs, Hart, and now he has taken up an indepen- 
dent position of his own. His productions, those 
in my in @ pre-eminent degree, are such as to com- 
mand our warmest approval. They are perfect! 
Gothic, and they belong altogether to our a 4 
Mr. Peard has a true feeling for Gothic iron-work : 
he knows what the metal ought to accomplish, and 
he knows also how to develop its capacities. Mr. 
Peard works either from his own designs, or from 
such designs as architects may entrust to him. In 
‘either case his productions show that he works as a 
Gothic artist, who understands and sympathises with 
his art. His works comprehend every variety of 
object, as well the most dignified and elaborate ex- 
pac yn of ecclesiastical metal work, as the simplest 
and commonest articles that are daily in requisition 
for domestic uses. As will he seen, we have selected 
for our illustrations examples of several distinct 
classes of Mr. Peard’s works in brass and iron, our 
special object having been to exemplify from his 
productions Gothic metal work in its simpler 








(Ex. 2.) 


designs which are “simple in character, but of good 


Example 1 is a grille, or piece of open sereen-work, | outline, and with a reality about them, each serving 


| the purpose and indicating the use which its form 


mirable in design and execution. The flow of the | suggests.” “ The extent of this catalogue” (and it is 
lines could not be improved, and the distribution of | tolerably comprehensive in its range), he declares 


| “but barely enters the field open for the effective 
| treatment of almost every description of metal work, 
| whether for the more strict purposes of architectural 
| enrichment, or the still commoner requirements of 
| domestic use; for, although there is nothing so 
noble and grand, but the more elevated capabilities 
of the Art may be devoted to its service, yet at the 
same time there is nothing so mean as to be below 
its legitimate application.” When we express our 
hope that a long and prosperous career may be 
before Mr. Peard, we do no more than declare that 
we desire to see Gothic metal work popular because 

meriting popularity. 
With Mr. Peard’s works we associate a second 
up of miscellaneous examples, from the collect- 
tions of the Messrs. Hart, thus enabling our readers 
the more readily to institute a comparison between 
the productions of what we may entitle the parent 
establishment and its most promising off-set. As 
in the former instance, we have avoided the more 
costly and elaborate works, in order to direct especial 
attention to such as are of simpler character, and more 
calculated to be in general demand. It is unneces- 
for us to comment upon the particular merits 





has preferred to rest his claims for support upon 







































































of each individual of the following examples: of 
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the general characteristics of the Messrs. Hart’s 
works, and of their own deservedly high reputation 
as Gothic metal workers, we have already spoken at 
length. Example 9 is a grille, or panel of open 
screen-work in wrought iron; example 7, also a 
work executed in wrought iron, is a guard for the 
front of a balcony, which may be very significantly 
contrasted with the wretched objects in cast iron 
that are so generally in use. Example 8 is a 
candle-bracket, of exceedingly effective design ; 





(Ex. 3.) By Peano. 


example 10 is a watch-stand for the mantel-shelf, or 
the library, or toilette table, constructed of burnished 
brass and wood. Example 11 is a card-tray; and 
examples 12 and 13 are salvers, the metal work 
being gilt and elaborately enriched with enamel and 
jewels. 

Another metal worker of first-rate ability is 
Mr. Benham, of Wigmore Street, or rather we ought 
to speak in the plural number, when we refer to 





(Ex. 4.) (Ex. 5.) 


the Gothic metal works of Messrs. Benham and 
Sons. These gentlemen have formed a distinct de- 
partment for objects produced by them in the Gothic 
style, and they have erected and fitted up an appro- 
priate Gothie gallery, for the express purpose of 





receiving and exhibiting their Gothic productions. 
The gallery itself has been constructed from the 
designs and under the direction of an architect, than 
whom none of the Gothic revivers is more earnestly 








| 
devoted to the style, or more thoroughly imbued 


with its spirit. The Messrs. Benham have also 
most judiciously secured the systematic co-operation 
of the same talented gentleman, Mr. Norman Shaw, 


trust, however, at no distant period to supply this 
deficiency. Meanwhile we may congratulate both 
the Messrs. Benham themselves on the complete 
success of their plans in the Gothic department of 
their metal works, and also all true lovers of Gothic 
Art on having such a valuable accession, as the 
Wigmore Street gallery, to the small series of estab- 
lishments that are devoted to the production of 
metal work in the true feeling of Gothic Art. 

Before we invite our readers to follow us out of 
London to examine the productions of two other 
Gothic metal workers who are established, the one 
towards the north, and the other westward of the 
metropolis, we may not pass over without becoming 
recognition a veteran of the craft, Mr. Debaufer, 
who still maintains in his establishment in the city 
the reputation which he won several years ago, 
early in the period of the Gothic revival. 

And now, reserving the greatest and most im- 
portant of the Gothic metal workers to conclude 
our group, we propose to travel to Coventry, by way 
of Frome, in Somersetshire, that on our route we 
may pay a visit to Mr. Singer, in that pleasant little 
country town. Like the first Skidmore, Mr. Singer 
was brought up to be a watchmaker and silversmith, 
and he turned his attention to Gothic metal work, 
because the noble churches of Somersetsbire (which 
he delighted to visit) had taught him to love Gothic 
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Art; and then he was commissioued to 
biass candlesticks, so he at once took to jar 
ing in brass, as he knew to have beeu in favour 





(Ex. 8.) 


with the great Gothic artists of the middle ages, 
Not having acquired in earlier life more than very 
rudimentary instraction in drawing, Mr. Singer now 
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(Ex. 7.) 


finds himself (as he expresses it) unable to do more 
than make very rough designs, and thus he is con- 


strained to think his work out in the process of 


making. We are disposed to consider it would have 
been well for many who believe themselves to be pro- 








(Ex. 9.) 
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must regard as the one thing, which in these days at 
once is most needed and least practised. Mr. Singer 
has found the value of mental drawing, and he 
now has a small but most efficient factory as a 
metal worker, every person employed in it being @ 
native of Frome. Many works of high excellence 








(Ex. 10.) 


have aiready proceeded from this singularly inte- 
resting establishment, and we have no doubt that 
Mr. Singer will secure for his works a reputation of 
the most distinguished order. We have engraved, as 





(Ex. 11.) 


specimens of the Gothic metal of Frome, example 14, 


as a designer of objects in the metals, and as the | ficients as draughtsmen, if they were to be compelled | a circular font-cover, the metal work of which 8 


general Art-director of their establishment. We | to conform to Mr. Singer’s system of 
regret not having been enabled, on the present their productions, 


occasion, to add any specimens of the Messrs. Ben- 
bam’s metal work to our series of illustrations; we 





r “thinking out” | executed in wrought iron; example 18, an 
This “thinking out” is the | and effective gas-bracket; and, examp 


le 17, the head 


| very essence of the Gothic spirit, and it is just what | of a standard for communion-railing, which is dis- 
| Our artist-manufacturers of every class and order | tinguished for its skilful arrangement of de 
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for masterly workmanship. Among his other most 
successful works we may specify a very beau- 
tiful brass lectern, designed and executed by Mr. 
Singer, various communion-rails, and gas-standards 


and brackets, coronz, &c. 


From Frome to Coventry (a journey now easy 
of accomplishment), and we find ourselves with 
Mr. Skidmore, in the noble establishment of which 





(Ex. 12.) By Harts. 


he is the head, and which promises to accomplish 
so much, not only for Gothic Art as it is revived 
amongst us, but also for Coventry itself. Mr. Skid- 
more had already made his own Gothic metal works 
famous, when he consented to associate himself and 
his establishment with a project, set on foot and 
organized by some of his powerful neighbours, in 
the hope that it might be the means of introducing 





(Ex. 13.) 


upon an extensive scale a new indust 


the distressed and destitute artisans of 


Accordingly, at the present moment Mr. Skidmore’s 
Gothic metal work is peculiarly interesting, from the 
circumstance that it is holding out to his fellow- 
townsmen hope of a successful career iu a new and 
honourable calling. The Coventry establishment is 
oue of great extent, and of almost unlimited powers 
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(Ex. 14.) By Sixcer. 
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roof with the largest and the boldest works that the 
_ architect can require from the metal worker. We 
_ give, as an illustration of his skilful treatment of the 
| precious metals, a group of sacramental plate in 
silver, example 15, in which Mr. Skidmore has shown 
| himself a perfect master both of Gothic Art and of 
| its peculiar adaptation to this class of objects in metal. 

The decoration of this group comprehends the most 
| beautiful of the decorative processes that may be 
| applied to the enrichment of the precious metals, 
| together with elaborate ornamentation executed in 
| the silver itself. The decorative metal work of the 
| new Museum at Oxford was produced by Mr. Skid- 
more, and it alove would be more than sufficient to 

have placed him amongst the most accomplished 
artist-manufacturers of his time. We have preferred 
| to give, as illustrations of his architectural metal 


among 
ventry. 








that even in the richest and most elaborate examples 
| of Gothic metal work, no less than in the more | 
| simple objects, there is a reality and a significance | 
about the entire work that may be sought for in 
vain from metal workers in other styles. The 
Gothic ornamentation is always part of the design. 
| Every detail is a development of the leading idea. 
In Mr. Skidmore’s Lichfield screens there is not 


for producing the works to which it is devoted. | one minutest portion of the work that could be 


Architectural details, both primarily constructive | removed, without its 


loss being felt by the whole. 


and accessories of construction, are produced on a | Everything is an integral of the entire work, It is 


grand scale, and in great abundance and variety. | precisely the same with our other examples. And, | 
Iron architecture, properly so called, here is beginning | more than this, the decorative details in these | 
to develop its capabilities. And, at the same time, | pieces of Gothic metal work, besides growing out | 
the most delicate and refined objects are designed | 

and executed with becoming care, under the same 


of the leading lines and constituting essential com- | 
ponents of the design, are exactly the right things 
| 
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Mr. Skidmore has produced under the direction o 
Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., for the restorations of Liche 
field Cathedral, example 16. This beautiful work 
shows at a glance the masterly treatment which 
has made it what it is; and the more minutely 
and thoughtfully it is studied, the more thoroughly 
will its distinguished qualities as a work of Gothic 
Art be appreciated. We might have multiplied 
examples to any extent, and in every conceivable 
department of metal work ; and in every instauce we 
should have had a fresh illustration of the ability 
which is directing and conducting the noble esta- 
blishment for the production of Gothic metal work 
at Coventry. We need only add that Mr. Skidmore 
has produced a numerous series of important works 
in metal for the colonies, as well as those which are 





















work; a panel of a rich wrought iron screen, which | 


tively true and positive. ; 
| rivets, that are absolutely necessary. Each detail has 


| as well as in enriching and decorating it. 


once, and in a most characteristic manner, 
| strate the value of what we have termed “ reality 





destined to remain in the mother country. 


mT ae 


— 


in the right places. They are all in perfect har- 
mony with one another, and with the entire design. 
Consequently, each one of them tells effectively. 
And again, in these works everything is construc- 
Apparent rivets are real 


its own part in forming and consolidating the whole, 
These are 
conditions of Gothic metal work, that can be really 
understood only by comparison with metal work of 
the highest order, but which is not Gothic. Thus, 
the portion of the celebrated renaissance irou gates 
from Hampton Court, which has been so rightly 
placed in the South Kensington Museum, will at 


demon- 











It will be apparent to the thoughtful observer, 
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and significance” in Gothic. 
minal figures and scroll-foliage of the renaissance 
iron-work have nothing in common, nor do they 
take any other than fortuitous parts in the com- 
position in which they appear. They do not 
grow out of the construction, and form compo- 
nents of it; and even if they did, their growth 
could only be considered eccentric and grotesque, if 
not absolutely inconsistent and uonatural. They 
have nothing whatever to do with either iron-work 
in general, or these gates in particular. The re- 
naissance metal worker was a first-rate workman. 
His manipulation was excellent. He knew how to 
use his hammer, and he used it well aad skilfully. 
But, if his hands were free to impart the artist’s 
touch to the iron, his thoughts were fettered by the 
style in which he worked, and so he could accom- 
plish no more than a masterpiece of workmanship 
—an elaborate incongruity; rich, but not effective ; 
wonderful as work in iron, but wanting altogether 
in the true spirit of iron-work. In like manner, in 


The heads, and ter- | fi 
| the metal. Neither style ror treatment sympathise 
| with the material. The details and ornaments, if | 


| removed, might have their places equally well sup- | 





all renaissance metal work there is no feeling for 


plied with anything else, or their absence might not 
at all be felt. And, what is truly remarkable, 
whenever metal work is really well treated, it in- 
voluntarily assimilates with that which is traly 
Gothic ; and, the better it is as metal work, the 
nearer is its approach to the Gothic type. Nothing 


can be artistically worse than the great mass of | 
| recommend sustained perseverance in their study of 


what is ordinarily termed, with a species of sarcastic 


of attrition rubs away mental energy quite as keenly 
| as it removes imperfections from metallic castings, 
The man who is able to execute artistic designs 
which comprehend an ever-fresh variety of treatment 
| and expression, must necessarily work thoughtfully : 
and the thoughtful workman produces thought. 
| impressed work: and such work, by an easy process 
of transition, leads the worker to “think out” designs 
| —it makes the man an artist, because from the first 
it had required him to be an artist-workman. 
To our Gothic metal workers themselves we 


facetiousness, decorative—no, decorated, metal work. | 


Go through a gas-fitter’s crowded show-rooms, for 


example, and examine the achievements of metal 
decorators, who know just a little worse than nothing | 


ebout the metals and the right method of treating 
them. It is to be hoped that the time is at hand, 


which will witness the general recognition of true 
Art in metal work. We are now conscious of the 
value and importance of the metals for the produc- 


(Ex. 16.) By Sxipmure. 


tion of objects, which a few years ago would never 
have been associated with materials of their order. 
What remains for us to accomplish is to recognise 
the true Art of working in metal. The Gothic 
metal workers are teaching this art in the best and 
most effectual manner—that is, by their practice of 
it. Their Gothic metal works show the grand dis- 
tinction that exists between decorative and decorated 
construction; they bring into operation the best 
aud most perfect processes of treatment, availing 
themselves always (except when they perversely 
medisevalize and persist in copying the imperfec- 
tions which the men of the middle ages were unable 
to overcome) of the improved and improving ap- 
pliances and implements of modern science; and 
they raise the character of their workmen as work- 
men, because the work which they place ia their 
hands requires in its treatment and execution no 
common degree of observant skill. 

The Gothic metal workers are teaching all 
designers and producers io other styles, to aim at 


a continual substitution of more artistic, in the 
place of more artificial, processes and agencies. 
Gothic metal work, to be true to itself, must be 
hand-wrought: and so the Gothic metal workers 
are habitually devising aud investigating improve- 
ments in implements and processes adapted to hand- 
work ; and thus they strengthen their existing means 
for producing, as well their simplest, as their most 
ambitious works. And improved processes, in ad- 
dition to simplifying work and rendering it more 
perfect, also act beneficially upon workmen. Here 
the Gothic metal workers are accomplishing great 
and most effectual results for good, in leading actual 
workmen to rise in their ranks. They require hand- 
work, and they provide for their workmen fresh 
implements and more potent processes: and thus 
they improve the workmen themselves. ‘To cut a 
design in metal, or to beat it out, requires more of 
thought and of power of touch, than is requisite to 
enable a workman dextrously to finish off cast- 
work with the file or with sand-paper. That species 


ne 


(Ex. 17.) By Smurcer. 


the style in its essential principles and their appro- 
priate application, and more particularly we would 
urge upon them the constant consideration of the 
powerful appeals ever made by true Gothic Art to 
direct nature-teaching. The more keenly these 
appeals are felt by our metal workers, certainly in 
that same degree will their works rise continually 
higher in their Art-capacity, and also in esteem and 
popularity. The Gothic metal worker must be a 
diligent and loving student of nature. He must 
aspire too to be uo less faithful as a votary of Art. 


(Ex. 18.) 


He must be a man of scientific acquirements also. 
Such being the necessary qualifications of pee 
of Gothic metal work, the artistic qualities whic 
distinguish their productions follow as natural < 
sequences. We trust that the merits of both t “4 
Gothic metal workers and ng: — = peg 
adequately appreciated by the public: and, © 
ther end: a feel aed that the artists im = 
metals, whose works we have been considering, W! 
ever continue their efforts to advance still further in 
their course, and so to strengthen their claims apo” 





popular sympathy, admiration, and support. 
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THE 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE 
OF PLAYING CARDS, 


BY DR. WILLIAM BELL. 





Cuap. IV. 


« Au bout du comte ils trouvent par destin 

Qu'ils sont venus d'Zgypte a ce festin.” 
Beneath Caliot's Encampment of Gipsies. 
In this chapter we shall consider the assistance our 
theory—that the first European playing cards were 
based upon a Bohemian legend for the purposes of 
deception—may receive from various kinds of ancient 
cards beyond those given in previous chapters, 
which have recently been discovered, or which are 

still in common use. 

We shall begin with the Surrs, the names they 
have been called by, and the figures they have borne 
at various periods and in differeut localities. They 
have undergone very great changes, arising from 
varions causes, by misapprehension of the original 
characters, or by misconception and mistranslation 
of the words of the original language into foreign 
ones of like sound but of a different meaning, 
of which some curious instances will be given. 
Another cause of confusion is the circumstance that 

















the number of suits is not that now generally re- 
cognised of four; for Burtsch “ Peinteur Graveur ”’ 
(vol. x. p. 70) describes a pack of round ones with 
five suits, viz.— 

1. Des Parroquets—Parrots. 

2. Des Pieds d’ Alouettes—Ranunculus. 

8. Des GHillets—Piuks. 

4. Des Roses—Roses. 

5. Des Iidvres—Hares. 
Each suit is of thirteen cards, so that an entire pack 
counts up to sixty-five. 

The Dutch have, however, preserved the original 
nomenclature most entire, as they retained much of 
the original German language previous to Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, which settled his dialect as 
the modern German and the book language of the 
present day. The Dutch names are— 

1, Hart—our Hearts, 

2. Ruyt—a lozenge-shaped figure; a diamond- 
shaped figure; our Diamonds, 

8. Klaver—trefoil; our Clubs. 

_4. Schop—a spade or shovel ; our Spades. 

We shall find all these auswering, in some respects, 
to the story of Riibezahl for explanation or illus- 
tration of the tale. To show, however, the con- 
nection, it will be most convenient to begin with 
an earlier set of the seventeenth century, as we 
have proof that they are in use to the present day : 


for a friend who lately took his degree at Cam- 
bridge, and passed the vacation of last year (1860) 
on the continent, one rainy day in the Tyrol en- 
deavouring to while away the dreariness of a moun- 

















tain herberge by a game of écarté with a fellow- 
traveller, could only obtain from the innkeeper a 
similar pack, with no queen but with a king, and 
Ober and Unter for the court cards, and with the 
pip cards only from the seven. Of such an old 
pack the best description is by Heinecken (“ Idées 
générales,” p. 239) :— 

“Les quatre couleurs s’appellent roth, schellen, 
eicheln, griin ; ce que les Frangois ont changé en 
cour, carreau, trefle, et pique. Il y a dans chaque 
couleur un officier supérieur nommé Oder, et un bas 
officier, Unter. On les appelle encore dans |’Empire, 
ov les mots Francais ne sont pas si en vogue; 
Oberleute et Unterleute. Le bas officier des Glands 
est nommé en Allemand, der grosse Wentzel ; et 

















Perhaps our 


celui de verd, der kleine Wentzel.” 


where in the centre we have the cavalier as Ober 
and the drummer-boy as the Unter; but they are 
fac-similes of the four sevens of each suit re- 
spectively, as Leaves, Acorns, Pomegranates, and 


Admitting, however, the probability of chan 
from earlier figures, it will eee i to ~ 
how these have been misunderstood from original 
faulty designs or misconception of their names ; we 
begin with Leaves (No. 1), which thus figured 
are plain enough ; but the earliest forms were of a 
very different botanical variety, as (No. 2) the ten 

















No. 4. 


of Leaves from a very old pack, found recently 
behind the wainscoting of an old house at Niirn- 
berg, where the earliest cards are believed to have 
been made. How easily they have become our 


a i, 











hes 








modern Hearts, the view of this pack will fully 
show, and will be strengthened by the Duteh title 
of Hart, which we shall subsequently show may 
have been the origin of the Hares so frequently found 
on old cards, as in the following (No. 8) from the 
same pack, and (No. 4) which may be called a 
transition card from Leaves to Hearts, as the colour- 
ing of the leaves is green in the copy. The two 





best definition of these two figure cards for Eugland 
is Chatto’s (p. 230) “Jack and Jack’s Man.” 
We give their figures from Breitkopf’s Plate V., | 





Nos. 5 and 6), from two different packs, 
sighs bs thought to leave the matter doubtful, but 
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in Nos, 7 and 8—the tray and kuave of two other | any characteristic label like the present; but the | very early, and looked upon it merely as a signi 
- packs from Niirnberg—the Heart becomes conclu- | “ edels plut” of this four is not very distantly allied | fication of costliness, which they thought better de. 
sive, a8 in the coloured originals this distinctive | to the idea of grace in a conventional sense for | signated as a money value by their dinéros, or coins. 
mark is coloured red; and the joyousness of the | nobility, so that the coincidence may have been | There seems something inherent in this practice of 
girl and fool below the first, may have reference | more than casual, and whilst it explains the Irish | putting diamonds for greatest values ; for priaters 
to the gaiety of heart of persons at play, whether at | idea, gives some proof that that may have had a/ when they have almost exhausted the vocabulary 
cards or any other game. The introduction, however, | Teutonic origin. The last we give in explanation | of appreciation, by Nonpareil and Pearl, call the 
of the fool ia this and many other cards, with his | of Breitkopf’s leaf suit is also a Heart four (No. 11), “4 
bells, as in No. 9, must have been an easy and | which has a coat of arms below, being the dimidiated 
imperial eagle impaled, with a quartering of bars ; 
but as my copy has not the tinctures, I cannot say 
whether they are the yellow and sable bars of 
Saxony without the strawberry leaves with German 
heralds the rue chaplet (der Rautenkranz), or 
an old blazon of the Niirnberg arms before the 
introduction of the present goldene gekronte Jung- 
fer-adler im blaiien beiweilen griineren Felde 
(a crowned eagle virgin or, in a field azure, some- 
times vert), which is exactly the cognizance of the 
Earl of Oxford, at Hadleigh, in Essex, though the 
tinctures may possibly not be identical; two ham- 
mers saltierwise, in Stukeley’s pack, the Saxon 
miuer’s arms in a shield, incline me to the latter 
opinion. 
Breitkopf’s second suit is that of Acorns (No. 
12), the modern German name for which is Eichel, 
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No. 6. 


a favourite change from the fooled Ribezah] and 
his tarnips, with their leaves and the other asso- 
| ances to the tale we have already given, as we 
shall subsequently find. To finish these figures 
of hearts from es, we give (No. 10) a four 
from the same Niirnberg discovery, all of which 
are now in the German Central Museum of that 
city, with an inscription below in a very old 


Teutonic dialect—** Ech eVels plut Dat wenig 
"ger ee 


















y most costly of their type founts Diamond. Card 
J No. 13 is an earliest Acorn four of the Niirn 
packs, identical with a card exhibited by Mr. 
Gought to the Society of Antiquaries, as having 
belonged to Dr. Stukeley, and figured by Mr. Chatto 
with the entire pack. No. 14 is another Niirn- 
berg Acorn seven; but whether the figure at foot 
shearing a sheep may have any relation to the close 
\ clipping a green-horn I will not determine; it | 
would, at least, be only a par with the brazen-faced | 


pg es 


| 

mf 

of which the variants are curious and instructive : | 
in Dutch and low German, Eekel ; Danish, deygern; 
Anglo-Saxon, Accaeren, Acorn, Aeceren ; Islandic, 
Akern ; Greek, épvdg dxpa. Hence we find our pre- 


sent name for this supposed to be our earliest escu- 
lent, identical in Anglo-Saxon and Islandic, and 


perhaps easily resolvable into Oak-corn,— as in the & dels v fas By 


contested derivation of the name of Armagh, the 


latter syllable representing the German Lich or z 
Aich, is universally admitted to mean the ancient as wen Ag 
vint ont vil 

















































































oaks under which the earliest pagan priests per- 
formed their rites, and gave the place a local sanctity 
readily seized on by the Christian hierarchy as its wa Cut 

metropolitan seat. But it is from its low German 
form Ecke or Eckern, that we principally owe its 
transformation to our present diamond suit. It 
needs but little kuowledge of the German lan- va 

guage, or the convertibility of words, to know No. 10. 

how easily Eckern is transformed into Ecken, 
oa, ~ > ~ cornered, angular—Rhomds, | indication of intended a - —— 
which is confirmed by their Dutch name | evidenced in the thimble-rigger of the Ors : 
gebint und biel beytut” (1, noble blood, that | Ruyt, as in a die "Seatanailé was a Breitkopf, to complete es German home pack, 
little win and much spend): as here the form and | pane of glass, when all our windows were glazed | has No. 15, Rose Seven, and No. 16, Pome- 
the allusion to it by these words leave no room for | diamond-fashion, an idea which our English pane | Granate SevEN, for which it is more difficult to 
doubt. Mr. Chatto (p. 266) says that in various parts | fully bears out, as merely a variant of pen and | find a connection with older suits than for the leaves 
of Ireland, but particularly in the county of Kil- | pix, pointed, or pun—which ought, at least, to | and acorns, We want from Heinecken’s enumera- 
kenny, the six of Hearts is known as the “ Grace | be so—and which, in the Latin pannus, denotes | tion Schellen and Grin, answering to the French 
card.” As I have not access to this card of the | those ragged points which togas and trousers will | Trefle and Pique, and to our Clubs and Spades. The 
old suit in the Germanic Museum, I do not know | assume, Vandyke fashion, when too long worn. | pomegranate must certainly be a mistake ; for re 
whether a six was amongst those found, and if with | The Spaniards must have known this transformation | fruit is no German production, nor is it ely 
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to have been an introduction from the personal 
union of the imperial dominion with the Spanish 
kingdom under Charles V.; for the surrender of 
the town and kingdom of Grenada, whence the 
kingdom originated, by Aba-Abdallah to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the grand-parents of the Emperor 
Charles V., did not take place before the 2nd of 
January, 1492, before which time the Germans, 
in our belief, must have been acquainted with cards 


a 
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karten,” p. 37) a very curious dedaction of the name, 
copied from a Strasburg MS. Chronic. Vte. in Glossar. 
Teut. of Schilter’s Thes, Antiq., tom. iii. p. 346, Art. 
Gartenknechte, which may be thus translated 2 

“In this quarrel— between the Bishop of Stras- 
burg and the allies, anno 1392—were engaged poor 
Landchildren, who were before called Blood-drawers 
— for before counts, and lords, and knights joined 
them, they had no other name. Afterwards they 
were called Landsknechtes, but now we call them 
Gartenknechte, and they have gotten that name 
because they left no herbs, &., in the gardens, and 
rt then the Hen-roost robbers have arisen out of 
them.” 

A foot-note in Breitkopf, p. 118, runs, translated, 
as follows :— 

“That the conduct of the Landsknechte had not 
improved in the sixteenth century we may learn 
from the print of an archer (Hakem schiitz) in the 
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No. 11. 
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possibly two centuries, and they, consequently, could 
not have been without a vernacularname. There are, 
however, two cards, which may help to explain the 
difficulty (Nos. 17 and 18), both from the very 
oldest packs existing, being portions of those found 
at Niirnberg, now in the Germanic Museum, and 
portions also of which are found in a series sold by 
Messrs. Colnaghi to the British Museam in 1838, 
from the cover of an old book, and given by 
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No. 12. 





Chatto. No. 17, armed with a crossbow and 
sword, no doubt represents the common soldiers 
of the fourteenth century, who, under the name of 
Landesknechte (Land-servants) became so formidable 
and hated throughout the empire ; they are, how- 
ever, connected with cards, as giving rise, through 
a French corruption of their name, to the game of 
nsquenet, 


We have in Breitkopf ( Uber den Ursp. Spiel- 











collection of old wood engravings in the Gotha Ducal 
Library, No. 273, who says tu a boy follower of the 
camp, Trossbube, here called Drosster :— 


“ Wol auf, nimin mit und sey mein Drosster, 
Daheim musst lang seyn ein Bosster, 
Und deines Meisters die Werchstatt warten, 
Wol auf, nimin mit Wtirffel und Karten, 
Damit tha auf den nummplatz rennen, 
Und schau auf Euten, Geuss, und Hennen, 
Wie die in bauren hof umb esitzen, 
Die bring in unser Losament,” &c. 
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. Well, then, I'll take thee to be my man Jack, 
At home you'd have had your full practice whack, 
All after your master obsequious to trudge, 
So provide tricks of cards and dice as my drudge 
With them to the Humber booth hie thee troll, 
And of ducks, and geese, and good fat fowl, 
That roost so quiet in the farmer's yard, 
Bring to my tent what you catch; quick ! smart !" 





No. 13. 


More of these Landesknechte may be seen in 
Chatto, p. 88, and in Singer, pp. 43 and 44, and 
p. 284. In the Appendix we have some description 
of the game, and an interesting woodcut by Antony 
of Worms, representing two of these Lanzenknechte 
at play at this game or 7rappota. 

his is said to be the oldest game played, and the 
fullest period may be taken for the antiquity of the 
name, if not of the cards, supposing the authority 
cited by Breitkopf, p. 35, note 9, of Matthias Quade 
in “der deutschen nation Herrlichkeit,” chap. v. 
aud vi. to be correct. He gives the origin of these 
Landesknechte or Lanzenknechte as early as the 
inroads of the Huns into Germany, which, as Breit- 
kopf remarks, even taking the latest eraption, could 
not be put further back than the reign of Henry I., 
the Fowler, in the tenth century. Quadi makes 
them the fifth estate or caste of Germany, that con- 
sisted at first only of the clerical, the noble, the 
citizen, and the peasantry estates, but that then the 
Landesknechte were added, taken from the servants 





called Landesknechte in 
—— warriors, 
Hlowever, regarding their bearing o 

suits, the variation of their name 4 —— 
might seem to point to them as our present Spapes 
which then would be better named, as by the French, 
piques ; pikes and our martial designation of Jance. 
corporal would thence have a suggestive derivation ; 
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both Nos. 17 and 18, makes me pre 
leading to our modern CiuBs. 

From the imperfection of the earliest wood-cut- 
ting, we have already supposed this round figure 
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No. 15. 


might, in its earliest form, have been intended for 
the turnip, which caused such chagrin to Riibezahl, 
and gave him his bated nickname; and we must 
not be surprised to find it again undergoing @ meta- 
morphose, and here standing in the place of hand 
grenade, which, as granatier, might readily convey to 
an ignorant, or superficial, or a fanciful manufacturer, 
the belief that he was only giving it a more artistic 





(knechten) of the peasantry, to protect the boun- 
daries of the land, and that they preferred to be | 


form in shaping it as a flourishing pomegranate. 
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in Nos, 7 and 8—the tray and kuave of two other 
packs from Ntirnberg—the Heart becomes conclu- 
sive, as in the coloured originals this distinctive 
mark is coloured red; and the joyousness of the 
girl and fool below the first, may have reference 
to the gaiety of heart of persons at play, whetber at 
cards or any other game. The introduction, however, 
of the fool in this and many other cards, with his 
bells, as in No. 9, must have been an easy and 
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No. 6. 


@ favourite change from the fooled Riibezah] and 
his tarnips, with their leaves and the other asso- 
nances to the tale we have already given, as we 
shall subsequently find. To finish these figures 
of hearts from leaves, we give (No. 10) a four 
from the same Niirnberg discovery, of which 
are now in the German Central Museum of that 
city, with an inscription below in a very old 


Teutonic dialect—** Ech eVels plut Vat Wenig 
cies 




















gebint und biel beytut” (1, noble blood, that 
little win and much spend): as here the form and 
the allusion to it by these words leave no room for 
doubt. Mr. Chatto (p. 266) says that in various parts 
of Ireland, bat particularly in the county of Kil- 
kenny, the six of Hearts is known as the “ Grace 
card.” As I have not access to this card of the 
old suit ia the Germanic Museum, I do not know 
whether a six was amongst those found, and if with 





any characteristic label like the present; but the 
“ edels plut” of this four is not very distantly allied 
to the idea of grace in a conventional sense for 
nobility, so that the coincidence may have been 
more than casual, and whilst it explains the Irish 
idea, gives some proof that that may have had a 
Teutonic origin. The last we give in explanation 
of Breitkopf’s leaf suit is also a Heart four (No. 11), 
which has a coat of arms below, being the dimidiated 
imperial eagle impaled, with a quartering of bars; 
but as my copy has not the tinctures, I cannot say 
whether they are the yellow and sable bars of 
Saxony without the strawberry leaves with German 
heralds the rue chaplet (der Rautenkranz), or 
en old blazon of the Niirnberg arms before the 
introduction of the present goldene gekrinte Jung- 
fer-adler im blaiien beiweilen griineren Felde 
(a crowned eagle virgin or, in a field azure, some- 
times vert), which is exactly the cognizance of the 
Earl of Oxford, at Hadleigh, in Essex, though the 
tinctures may possibly not be identical; two ham- 
mers saltierwise, in Stukeley’s pack, the Saxon 
miuer’s arms in a shield, incline me to the latter 
opinion. 

Breitkopf’s second suit is that of Aconns (No. 
12), the modern German name for which is Eichel, 
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of which the variants are curious and instructive : 
in Dutch and low German, Eekel ; Danish, deygern; 
Anglo-Saxon, Accaeren, Acorn, Aeceren ; Islandic, 
Akern ; Greek, épvd¢g dxpa. Hence we find our pre- 
sent name for this supposed to be our earliest escu- 
lent, identical in Anglo-Saxon and Islandic, and 
perhaps easily resolvable into Oak-corn,— as in the 
contested derivation of the name of Armagh, the 
latter syllable representing the German Lich or 
Aich, is universally admitted to mean the ancient 
oaks under which the earliest pagan priests per- 
formed their rites, and gave the place a local sanctity 
readily seized on by the Christian hierarchy as its 
metropolitan seat. But it is from its low German 
form Ecke or Eckern, that we principally owe its 
transformation to our present diamond suit. It 
neede but little kuowledge of the German lan- 
guage, or the convertibility of words, to know 
how easily Eckern is transformed into Ecken, 
corners, as eckigt is cornered, angular—Rhombs, 
which is fully confirmed by their Dutch name 
Ruyt, as in German die Feusternecke was a 
pane of glass, when all our windows were glazed 
diamond-fashion, an idea which our English pane 
fully bears out, as merely a variant of pen and 
pin, pointed, or pun—which ought, at least, to 
be so—and which, in the Latin pannus, denotes 
those ragged points which togas and trousers will 
assume, Vandyke fashion, when too long worn. 
The Spaniards must have known this transformation 








very early, and looked upon it merel igni 
fication of costliness, which they thonght better’ay 
signated as a money value by their dinéros, or cvins 
There seems something inherent in this practice of 
putting diamonds for greatest values; for priaters, 
when they have almost exhausted the vocabulary 
of appreciation, by Nonpareil and Pearl, call the 

































most costly of their type founts Diamond. Card 
No. 13 is an earliest Acorn four of the Niirnberg 
packs, identical with a card exhibited by Mr. 
Gought to the Society of Antiquaries, as having 
belonged to Dr. Stukeley, and figured by Mr. Chatto 
with the entire pack. No. 14 is another Niirn- 
berg Acorn seven; but whether the figure at foot 
shearing a sheep may have any relation to the close 
clipping a green-horn I will not determine; it 
would, at least, be only a par with the brazen-faced 
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No. 10. 


indication of intended deception by these cards, 
evidenced in the thimble-rigger of the first chapter. 
Breitkopf, to complete his German home pack, 
has No. 15, Rose Seven, and No. 16, Poms 
GRANATE SEVEN, for which it is more difficult to 
find a connection with older suits than for the leaves 
and acorns, We want from Heinecken’s enumert 
tion Schellen and Griin, answering to the ¥ 
Trefle and Pique, and to our Clabs and Spad: ne 
pomegranate must certainly be a mistake; for 
fruit is no German production, uor 18 it y 
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to have been an introduction from the personal 
union of the imperial dominion with the Spanish 
kingdom under Charles V.; for the surrender of 
the town and kingdom of Grenada, whence the 
kingdom originated, by Aba-Abdallah to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the grand-parents of the Emperor 
Charles V., did not take place before the 2nd of 
January, 1492, before which time the Germans, 
in our belief, must have been acquainted with cards 
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possibly two centuries, and they, consequently, could 
not have been without a vernacular name. There are, 
however, two cards, which may help to explain the 
difficulty (Nos. 17 and 18), both from the very 
oldest packs existing, being portions of those found 
at Niirnberg, now in the Germanic Museum, and 
portions also of which are found in a series sold by 
Messrs. Colnaghi to the British Museum in 1838, 
from the cover of an old book, and given by 
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No, 11. 
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No, 12. 
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Chatto. No. 17, armed with a crossbow and 
sword, no doubt represents the common soldiers 
of the fourteenth century, who, under the name of 
Landesknechte (Land-servants) became so formidable 
and hated throughout the empire; they are, how- 
ever, connected with cards, as giving rise, through 
a French corruption of their name, to the game of 
nsquenet, 


We have in Breitkopf (“ Uber den Ursp. Spiel- 





Gartenknechte, which may be thus translated :— 








them.” 


as follows :— 


camp, Trossbube, here called Drosster :— 


“ Wol auf, nimin mit und sey mein Drosster, 
Daheim musst lang seyn ein Bosster, 
Und deines Meisters die Werchstatt warten, 
Wol auf, nimin mit Wiirffel and Karten, 
Damit tha auf den nummplatz rennen, 
Und schaa auf Euten, Geuss, und Hennen, 
Wie die in bauren hof umb esitzen, 
Die bring in unser Losament,” &c. 
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karten,” p. 37) a very curious deduction of the name, 
copied from a Strasburg MS. Chronic. Vte. in Glossar, 
Teut. of Schilter’s Thes, Antiq., tom. iii. p. 346, Art. 


“In this quarrel— between the Bishop of Stras- 
burg and the allies, anno 1392—were engaged poor 
Landchildren, who were before called Blood-drawers 
— for before counts, and lords, and knights joined 
them, they had no other name. Afterwards they 
were called Landsknechtes, but now we call them 
Gartenknechte, and they have gotten that name 
because they left no herbs, &., in the gardens, and 
since then the Hen-roost robbers have arisen out of 


A foot-note in Breitkopf, p, 118, runs, translated, 


“That the conduct of the Landsknechte had not 
improved in the sixteenth century we may learn 
from the print of an archer (Hakem schiitz) in the 
collection of old wood engravings in the Gotha Ducal 
| Library, No. 273, who says to a boy follower of the 





called Landesknechte i cri 
eg in preference to Kriegsleute— 
However, regarding their bearing on 

suits, the variation of their name 4 —— 
might seem to point to them as our present Spapes 
which then would be better named, as by the French, 
piques ; pikes aud our martial designation of lance- 
corporal would thence have a suggestive derivation ; 

















No. 14, 


but the Bell; French carreau, as the symbol beneath 
both Nos. 17 and 18, makes me prefer a deduction 
leading to our modern CiuBs. 

From the imperfection of the earliest wood-cut- 
ting, we have already supposed this round figure 
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.* Well, then, I'll take thee to be my man Jack, 
At home you'd have had your full practice whack, 
All after your master obsequious to trudge, 
So provide tricks of cards and dice as my drudge 
With them to the Humber booth hie thee troll, 
And of ducks, and geese, and good fat fowl, 
That roost so quiet in the farmer's yard, 
Bring to my tent what you catch; quick ! smart!” 


More of these Landesknechte may be seen in 
Chatto, p. 88, and in Singer, pp. 43 and 44, and 
p. 234. In the Appendix we have some description 
of the game, and an interesting woodcut by Antony 
of Worms, representing two of these Lanzenknechte 
at play at this game or 7rappota. 

his is said to be the oldest game played, and the 
fullest period may be taken for the antiquity of the 
name, if not of the cards, supposing the authority 
cited by Breitkopf, p. 35, note 9, of Matthias Quade 
in “der deutschen nation Herrlichkeit,” chap. v. 
aud vi. to be correct. He gives the origin of these 
Landesknechte or Lanzenknechte as early as the 
inroads of the Huns into Germany, which, as Breit- 
kopf remarks, even taking the latest eraption, could 
not be put further back than the reign of Henry I., 
the Fowler, in the tenth century. Quadi makes 
them the fifth estate or caste of Germany, that con- 
sisted at first only of the clerical, the noble, the 
citizen, and the peasantry estates, but that then the 
Landesknechte were added, taken from the servants 
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No. 15. 


might, in its earliest form, have been intended for 
the turnip, which caused such chagrin to Riibezahl, 
and gave him his hated nickname; and we must 
not be surprised to find it again undergoing a meta- 
morphose, and here standing in the place of hand 
grenade, which, as granatier, might readily convey to 
an ignorant, or superficial, or a fanciful manufacturer, 





(knechten) of the peasantry, to protect the boun- 
daries of the land, and that they preferred to be | 








the belief that he was only giving it a more artistic 
form in shaping it as a flourishing pomegranate. 
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Bat the Schiitz would also require another excel- 
lence for the completion of his character as excel- 
lent marksman. The German term for hitting is 
treffen, and their vernacular for the clab suit at 
cards is tref. This has been corrupted by the 
French into ¢refle, trefoil clover, and by the Dutch 
klaver, while we—though we retain the designation 
of clubs, another Landesknecht weapon—have kept 
the form as the clover leaf. The Spaniards are 
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more consistent, they retain both the name and 
form of clubs. Figure 19 is a five of clubs, daséos, 
from my friend, Mr. Fillinham’s pack, already 
noticed. If we had retained the form, the word 
was ready in our language. Nares, from an old 
nomenclator, gives the explanation of baculus as 
baston; and to baste is Yorkshire for to beat, 
whence the introduction of the /ad/e into the Skim- 
mington, or riding the stang, according to Grose a 
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ludicrous ceremony in ridicule of a man beaten by 
his wife. It consists of a man riding behind a 
woman, with his face towards the horse’s tail, hold- 
ing a distaff in his hand, at which he seems to 
work, the woman all the time beating him with a 
ladie. Hogarth has a humorous print of such a 
Skimmington procession for his illustration to 
Butler's “ Hudibras.” There is, however, little 
doubt that these Spanish clubs are the proper form 





of the suit, and, like the bells, must be referred to 
the fool’s equipment, as his bauble. 

In a German periodical by Vulpius, the brother- 
in-law of Géthe, we have a curious figure of a 
motley court fool, in the attitude of striking with 
his baton, or bauble, in the form of an inflated 
bladder or skin, with a label containing the words, 
issuing from his mouth,— 

“ Triffst du mich, so treff ich dich ;” 
* Hit me you, so hit I you;” 


but exactly this fool and attitude is found in the 
earliest cards. It is the knave. or Jack of Clubs, 
in Mr. Singer’s fac-similes of Stukeley’s pack, 
Plate V., the right outside figure of the upper row, and 
sufficient remains of the card portions. Chatto gives 
it (p. 88) from a pack already referred to as bonght 
for the British Museum from Messrs. Colnaghi, to 
show that it is identical with Stukeley’s Jack, or 
Knave of Clubs. The French ¢refle, and our figure 
taken from it, must, therefore, be cousidered as 
only a misapprehension of the German form and 
meaning, in itself a proof that the German suits 
were the originals, a view which will receive con- 
firmation from the consideration of the only suit 
remaining—our SPADES. 

The Spaniards in this suit have not been so for- 
tunate or sagacious as in the preceding. The sound 
of the German spaten was too near their own 
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espada for them not to seize hold of it and transfer 





No. 18. 


it to their cards as swords. The engraving (No. 20) 
represents their five of swords (espadas), from the 
same pack as the preceding. The flower, which is 
here used only as an expletive ornament, may have 
been a consequence of the vegetable productions 
figured on early cards, as they have been of Breit- 
kopf’s roses and pomegranates, and as they certainly 
were the causes of the pinks, anemones, and colum- 
bines of later packs, particularly the round ones. 

In this transformation of spades into swords, we 
curiously enough fiud the peace-saying, the swords 
shall be turned into, ploughshares, reversed. The 
spade, the earliest instrament for turning up the 
earth to receive the seeds it must mature, seems to 
have gained its Spanish name from a martial people, 
from their twisting it more in accordance with their 
fighting propensities. The Celts seem to have had 
no necessity for such a change of words; those 
stone implements, so called from the supposition 
that they were made by this enigmatical race, must 
have served them both as sword and spade, for no 
such stone instrument has yet been found that could 
be exclusively used for either. 

True it is that the present German term for our 
spade suit is pigue, as copied from the French, but 
that the oldest Teutonic name was in accordance 
with our own and its figure, is proven quite suf- 
ficiently by its Dutch denominatiou, schop, a spade 
or shovel. It is not without significance that all 
the shields of coats of arms on these older cards have 
only the shape of our present spades—see Fig. 11, and 
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others which will subsequently be giv 

the one there pomp a Stukeley's slice ea 
Our deduction from this explanation of the usual 

four suits of cards is, that they all group round the 

olden tale of Riibezahl, in Chap. II., or may be 

suggested by the clever trick by which the uxorious 

guome became a dupe to the princess and her lover ; 
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and as from the tale happening at the time when 
Nature was again revivifying her vegetative powers, 
the month would most suitably be April—so called 
by the Latins from aperire, to open—the idea of an 
April fool would not be far distant. The German 
Jemanden zum April schicken, would have been even 
more suggestive, though the practice may be traced 
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to the Rowans, and a long relation in Apuleius 
“Golden Ass,” where a young man is made the 
butt of au entire city on the day sacred to the 
jocularity of the Hilarius. 

, pom 4 as — Diamonds, metamorphosed 
from turoipe; Spades, as shovels—would all be 
reminiscences of the ludicrous failure of the turnip 
counting and cultivation ; whilst C/uds, as the fuol’s 
bauble, would testify to the foolish attempt. 
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THE EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. 





Tus exhibition was a vast undertaking for 
Italy, and, all things considered, it is a great 
success. To describe how it originated belongs 
more to daily contemporaries than to the 4r¢- 
Journal,and doubtless mostof those interested in 
such subjects already know all that is specially 
worth knowing on that point ; but whoever was 
the moving power, and whatever the motive, 
planting it in Florence has served useful sub- 
sidiary purposes to the prospects of a united 
Italy. The people of Florence, proud of their 
artistic past, as well as of their present com- 
parative wealth and social superiority, with 
instinctive patriotism, to use no stronger term, 
placed themselves as foremost amongst those 
with whom they, were not unwilling to be 
united for the magnifying and stability of their 
common country ; but it was felt and alleged 
by some that a sense of supposed superiority 
tinged their most patriotic acts, and that Flo- 
rentines seemed to feel they were conferring 
a kind of glory upon other portions of the 
Italian people, which they could not expect 
them to return. The exhibition must do much 
to destroy that feeling ; while Florence is mean- 
while having all the profit of the money spent 
by strangers, the other sections of Italy are at 
least dividing the honours with the best artists 
and artizans of this renowned city. It may be 
found, indeed, that in some of the walks of 
Art, both pictorial and industrial, the Floren- 
tines will only be lagging lazily in the race for 
fame ; but of this readers will be better able to 
judge after a detailed criticism on the diversified 
products of the various states, and it is remark- 
able how distinctly the styles of these are 
marked both in Art and manufactures. 

The structure in which the exhibition is held 
was built for the railway station, and will be 
devoted to iis original purpose when the exhi- 
bition closes. Nothing, therefore, can be said 
about its adaptability for display, except that 
the most has been made of the space ; and had 
the fact not been known it would never have 
been found out, so well does the fabric answer 
the purpose to which it has been temporarily 
devoted. Octagonal towers and high iron gates 
surround the facade ; in the large space so en- 
closed an equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel 
has been placed, the quadruped being perhaps 
the very worst attempt that has ever been 
made to imitate the form of a horse ; it is abso- 
lutely hideous—so bad that when the king 
came to open the exhibition his first remark on 
approaching the spot was, “ What a very bad 
horse you ese given me.” One of the com- 
missioners had wit and presence of mind suffi- 
cient not only to parry the rebuke, but to turn 
it to account by answering, “ Yes it was got 
up in a hurry, but if your majesty will have 
patience we shall provide a horse that will 
carry you to Rome and Venice.” The sculp- 
tor of the present rather doubtful animal was 
Cambi, an artist of considerable reputation in his 
own walk, but he will probably in future draw 
the line of his ambition at horses’; for he has 
been so ridiculed on account of this animal, that 
he has little temptation ever to attempt another. 
Two other points may be noticed in connection 
with the exterior. The large substantial figures 
on the front are painted in imitation bas-relievo ; 
and the back walls of the old houses around 
the space where the station is erected have 
been converted, by a very simple process, from 
objects of ugliness into features of great interest 
and variety. From this latter process English- 
men may learn a practical and valuable lesson. 
How to have converted the backs and ends of 
the houses facing the Westminster Hotel in 
Victoria Street, or those around the Field Lane 
Refuge, into features of interest, and more 
especially to have combined these into one 


important whole, would have taxed the inven- 
tion of our decorators most fertile in resources ; 
but in Florence the doing of such things seem 
like every-day demands, and the whole range, 
or old and remains, of houses on the 
right-hand side of the exhibition have been 
converted into a vast Swiss chateau, through 
means of three or four colours, with a large 
amount of inventive genius, and some very 
clever drawing ; yet the men who are doing it, 
for it is not all finished, are not considered 
artists. They look as though quite uncon- 
scious of doing anything remarkable, and are 
no doubt working at small wages, while they 
are producing effects, with mere touches of 
their ordinary brushes, which few even of our 
best scene-painters could equal, and which 
none of them could excel. This accidental 
part of the exhibition is one of its most inter- 
esting features, and prepares the mind with 
great expectations for the interior decorations 
of the edifice. From such examples of dex- 
terity we cannot help feeling that these Flo- 
rentines are destined to be men of marvellous 
skill in decorations. 
For a bold and clever facility in convertin 

we surfaces into most beautiful imitation o 
as-relievos, whether with figures, scroll orna- 
ments, or scenic representations, they are as 
far before the French, as the French are before 
the English; so that we expect the interior 
of the exhibition should draw out all their skill 
in that for which they stand pre-eminent. But 
it is far otherwise. There can be no doubt, 
that in general effect the interior of this Flo- 
rentine building is thin and meagre in its style 
of getting-up compared with any, or all, of the 
similar constructions that have preceded it. 
No doubt the building was, if we may so speak, 
extemporized for the occasion, but the defect 
is not in the form, but in the tone, or rather 
want of tone so conspicuous in the colour em- 
ployed for the covering of the walls aud pliers ; 
aod had a portion of that skill which is so 
evident on the outside of the walls been devoted 
to the interior, the subdued tone would have 
exceedingly enhanced the value of that multi- 
tude of beautiful objects so profusely displayed, 
especially in the great central hall. How this 
defect arises is seen at a glance: it is the off- 
shoot of that very wealth of decoration for which 
the Florentines are so famous. Wisely judging 
that by keeping the walls and spaces plain they 
would give greater value to the ornamental 
objects, they appear to have forgotten that it 
is the deep shadows and half tints of the general 
ornamentations that give depth and tone to 
their work as a whole; and it is the want of 
this general depth of colour which gives sucha 
poor and common aspect to the walls, spaces, 
and structure of the exhibition. The ceiling 


lights are hid with transparencies filling the 


compartments, on which are emblazoned the 
arms of the towns and districts that have su 
ported the exhibition by contributions ; while 
the names are inscribed on the cross-beams 
which divide the ceiling into sections ; and had 
the walls been rich, yet enough subdued, in 
colour to have supported the brilliancy of 
these emblazonments, the effect would have 
been excelleut; but for want of this, what 
would have been brilliant paw escapes the 
charge of bordering on something akin to 
tawdriness in general effect. 8 | 
Spending two days in the exhibition without 
a catalogue, in order to secure a general idea 
of the collection, it was determined to take the 
classes and sections upwards, beginning with 
the lowest class of Art-industries, and proceed- 
ing till painting and sculpture were reached ; 
but the want of a catalogue rendered this 
course impolitic, if not impossible, and the 
process had therefore to be reversed, and the 
pictures and sculptures taken first, where 





of the more distinguished artists renders the 
want of the usual official information less im- 
portant. In manufactures and Art-industries, 
price and other considerations enter into the 
absolute or comparative value of the pro- 
ductions ; while in high Art the artistic value 
of a work no necessary connection with 
such questions, 80 that the detailed review shall 
be commenced with the leading specimens of 
sculpture. Here, this Italian exhibition sur- 

all its predecessors, and no other nation 
in the world could produce such a gathering of 
relatively fine works. ‘There is, nevertheless, 
a great amount of mediocrity in marble, and 
some specimens of the chisel are even below 
that, but - really — works are sufficiently 
numerous to occupy the s which can be 
here devoted to this Seeth aan therefore a 
multitude of highly creditable statues and 
busts must remain unnoticed. 

On entering the rooms devoted to sculpture, 
there being still no official guide in the form 
of a catalogue, the way must be steered 
through a maze of works; and if there be 
errors of names or description of subjects, in 
spite of all care taken to the contrary, the 
blame must be laid on the officials, and not on 
the luckless critic, who has to grope his path 
through what becomes in reality a wilderness 
of wealth and genius. 

As the marbles must be reached either 
through a room devoted to plaster casts, or a 
compartment partially occupied by bronzes, 
wood-carvings, and terra-cottas, the last named 
shall be selected, and the first object of im- 
portance that meets the eye is a group of 
oh op Italian grepnounde, in bronze,—by 
Caldwell, an English sculptor, now resident in 
Rome. The heads and limbs of these dogs are 
most artistically modelled, and the work is 
most successful, with the single exception of 
the casting, which, from some cause or other, 
has been tooled over, on the surface,—a sad 
blemish arising from defective casting. How 
different the style of Papi’s bronzes, where the 
very perfection of this art seems to have been 
reached, and whose groups of flowers, from 
nature, sharp as the original leaves, or petals, or 
thorns, and entire figures, such as Fuller’s ‘Cast- 
away’ (the marble of which was noticed in the 
last Exhibition of the Royal Academy), or the 
colossal head of Michael Angelo’s ‘ David,’ 
are cast in one piece, and turned out without 
a flaw or tool-mark, ready for exhibition. This 
triumph of the yg | art culminates 
in Fuller’s large figure, already named, which 
forms a most conspicuous and much-admired 
object in the entrance to the marble sculptures. 
In the same room there are two gates, carved 
in wood, by Barbetti, which display very high 
qualities in Art, and which (writing almost 
within sight of gates which Michael Angelo 
declared worthy of Paradise) one need not 
hesitate to describe as beautiful. Whether 
these be sent to the Great Exhibition next 
year or not, there ought to be no reasonable 
doubt of casts reaching England, for both the 
quality of thought displayed in the subjects, 
and the style of treatment, should secure 
for this work of Barbetti a wide and perma- 
nent reputation. Similar praise is due to a 
panel, carved in wood, by Cheloni, where the 
action of the figures, and the variety com- 
bined with dignity in the composition, bespeak 
the artist to be no ordinary man, and show, as 
in the splendid ivory carvings by Giusti, that 
size is, after all, the smallest element in the 
production of what is really great in Art ; for 
there is more actual grandeur in some of the 
figures on these small ivories than in many of 
the colossal statues in the exhibition. 

Among the marbles, the first that arrests 
attention from this entrance is a large figure, 
by Santerelli, 131, ‘La Concezioni,’ where the 
expression of the head is sweet, and the treat- 
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ment of the drapery broad and simple, but 
the head is small for the length of the figure, 
and the breadth of the upper part of the 
torso seems great for the lower flowings of the 
drapery. Another statue, by the same artist, 
although less important in size, is more perfect 
in the working out, having all the best qualities, 
without the defects, of ‘La Concezioni.’ 
Magni, of Milan, exhibits several works, but 
the two most important, although for dif- 
ferent reasons, are his ‘Socrates,’ and ‘Girl 
Reading ;’ the former, one of the grandest 
historic statues in the collection, being as 
manly in thought as it is artistic in develop- 
ment—a work which places its author in the 
front ranks of what, for want of a particular 
word, must be called public monumental 
sculptors. The characteristics of the ‘Girl 
Reading’ are essentially different, and although 
lower in conception and style of Art, this 
statue is yet so successful in treatment as to 
become the most popular in the exhibition— 
as popular, for example, as the ‘Greek Slave,’ 
by Powers, was in the Exhibition of 1851. 
The merits of this figure are extraordinary ; 
the intensity of reading power in her face,— 
you could never fancy her doing anything 
else but read, although the head were severed 
both from the body and the book,—and the 
worn consumptive feeling thrown over the 
features, give double interest to the effort ; 
but to those very high qualities have been 
added others, which help to popularity with 
the multitude, and which are far below the 
dignity of high-class sculpture. A girl of the 
people, she sits upon a common rush-bot- 
tomed chair—the rushes imitated to admiration 
—dressed in a ent destitute of elegance or 
reality in its folds, reading one of the popular 
stanzas from a book, with a medal of Garibaldi 
round her neck—all objects that attract the 
multitude. But the head alone redeems many 
defects, and is worthy of the artist’s powers 
and reputation; while it has that about it, as 
a whole, which would make it as popular in 
England as in Italy. 

me of the other Milanese sculptors appear 
in great st h at this exhibition. Argenti 
exhibits a girl’s head, which for exquisite feel- 
ing, and refined and elevated purity, both of 
expression and treatment, has perhaps never 
been —e by any modern sculptor, and 
very seldom equalled. And Strazza, also of 
Milan, exhibits, among other works, an ‘ Ish- 
mael,’ which, from the painful, but artistically 
developed, expression of the head to the torso 
and extremities, displays a unity of suffering 
that is, artistically, excellent, but, humanely, 
heart-afflicting. Another sculptor from the 
same city, Pierotti, stands out with a ——_ 
equally developed in another direction, and has 


roduced an ‘Indian Hunter,’ which, for pro- | 


ound know and careful rendering of 
detail, defies comparison with the works 
by which it is surrounded. This artist appears 
to have built his style upon the most intense 
study of the ‘ Laocoon,’ to which the torso of 
this Indian hunter bears in parts a strong re- 
semblance ; but he has also studied nature with 
microscopic keenness, and to English readers 
his style may be py os described, if called 
os absurdly) a kind of high-class Pre- 

phaelism in marble. He is, however, a great 
artist, and if a young man, when his style shall 
be matured by higher generalization, very great 
works may be confidently expected from his 
studio, for now he displays much of the power 
and feeling of the true antique; and although 
there seems to be doubtful, or rather defective, 
modelling in the action of the right leg, this is 
one of the great works of the exhibition, yet 
ae we in its promise than its realization, high 
as that 1s, 


Naples also contributes a fair share of the 
most successful sculpture. Solari’s ‘ Esme- | of the artist’s wife exhibits true womanly ex- | 











ralda with her Goat’ creditably competes with 
anything exhibited for graceful composition and 
elegant development of form. Angelini, of 
Naples, exhibits ‘A Bacchante,’ of voluptuous 
form, and somewhat of love-sick affectation in 
expression, but withal a creditable work of 
Art. Two busts by the same artist show ex- 
traordinary finish, but are wanting in that 
individuality wherewith high genius stamps all 
it touches; whilst Sienna is most worthily re- 

resented by Sarrocchi in a work called ‘ The 

irst Prayer,’ in which the boy’s head is ve 
fine, and the girl teaching him to pray is f 
of sisterly sympathy and love. 

‘The Daughter of Zion asking how she can 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land,’ by 
Salvini, of Leghorn, has grandeur and feeling 
about it of no ordinary character, but it wants 
elevation and refinement combined with its 
present strength; it is a work bordering upon 
greatness, but, lacking these combinations, it 
simply reaches the position of a statue. 
‘Spring,’ by Vela, of Turin, is a piece of what, 
by way of distinction, may be called ornamental 
sculpture—that is, the lines flow into the 
elegancies of ornamental decoration rather than 
remain subject to the sterner laws of pictorial 
truth. But the modelling of the torso of this 
‘Spring’ is beautiful; and although in the 
other parts of the figure the artist seems to 
have lost his power, yet there are few sculp- 
tors in Europe who could have produced such 
flowers in marble as those thrown around the 
feet and limbs of this figure, which are mar- 
vellous in their manipulation, hiding most suc- 
cessfully limbs less fair than the lilies that 
surround them. With all its defects, this 
statue has qualities about it sufficient to make 
it popular with those able to afford such 
luxuries in their conservatories or halls. 

One of the most disappointing works in this 
exhibition is from Bergama—Benzoni’s ‘ Eve’ 
—a work which has somehow obtained a high 
reputation, and has been frequently repeated, 
but the merits on which the reputation has 
been based are right hard to discover in the 
figure now exhibited. If this was Mother Eve 
before she tasted the apple, the physical fall of 
the race through that act was by no means so 
great as has been generally supposed ; for, cer- 
tain it is, she must have been created with 
a left shoulder badly jointed, and much worse 
in form than appears in an overwhelming pro- 
portion of her degraded daughters. But, 
seriously, the whole form and modelling are 
destitute of that nice discrimination which is 
the essential element of high-class sculpture, 
and in which the ‘ Venus’ of Bienaimé, of Car- 
_ is more prolific than this better known 
‘ Eve.’ 

The studios of Florence have furnished a 
—_ proportion of the works in sculpture, 
and, as was to be expected from the proximity 
and facility of transmission, at least an equal 
share of mediocrities. Powers, the American 
sculptor, being resident in Florence, must be 
included as with them, although not of them, 
and he forms one of the strong towers of their 
artistic strength. His most important work is 
the statue America, a figure of great dignity 
and beauty treading on a broken chain, and 
resting on what may be supposed a pillar of 
Eternal Trath, pointing to her destiny when 
the chain of slavery shall be snapped, and 
America rests upon these truths. This was 
probably not Mr. Powers’s reading of the 
statue when it was begun, but it fully sustains 
this interpretation, as well as the artist’s high 


| reputation as a sculptor. ‘The fisher-boy with 
| the shell, exhibited in London in 1851, and 


therefore favourably known to readers of the 
Art-Journal, is also exhibited here. A bust of 
Proserpine, from the same studio, displays 
extraordinary tenderness in feeling. A bust 





eet 


pression and character, and the head of an 
American shows that among all the portraits 
exhibited here, those of Powers afford the 
largest measure of the sitter’s character and 
mind. Others give the face, and some with 
wonderful beauty of finish, but he gives the 
man or woman freed from the feeling of marble 
and skilful mechanique. Captain Fuller, whose 
‘Castaway’ created so favourable an impres- 
sion at the Royal Academy in May last, is also 
resident in Florence, but is only represented 
in the exhibition by the head of a Russian 

irl, beautiful for the characteristics of girl- 
ood, which it so simply and modestly portrays ; 
and it is understood that the sculptor is reserv.. 
ing his strength for the Exhibition of 1869 
and report here speaks highly of his efforts, — 

One of the largest and most successful works 
from the studios of Florentines proper, is a 
tomb by Fantacchiotti, to be er to the 
memory of ‘an English lady who died here, by 
her husband, Mr. 8 nee. The figure on the 
tomb is artistic in disposition, and exquisite in 
feeling and expression, while the two cupids 
sitting on the side of the sarcophagus-looki 
structure, are as charming in their mournf 
sentiment as they are skilful in modelling. In 
the tomb itself, the same purity of style is 
fully maintained, and the combination pro- 
duces a work sufficient to make a high artistic 
reputation. Another group by the same artist, 
‘ Love reposing on Fidelity ’—a boy resting on 
a mastiff dog—is also a charming work, while 
his ‘ Musidora,’ the property of Soul Belper, 
will add another treasure to our stock of 
— in England. Fedi, of Florence, has 
produced an interesting group from the story 
of Pia di Tolomai, where intensity of expres- 
sion is combined with elegance of form and 
high finish, albeit the figures are half a head 
too tall; and Costoli, also of Florence, has 
exhibited an alto-relievo of ‘Charity’ and a 
‘Dying Gladiator’ —works, both of which display 
extensive knowledge, but without equal evi- 
dence of the inspiration-of genius. These may 
be taken as the leading productions in marble 
by the most eminent sculptors, but many of 
these same artists exhibit others which have not 
been named, and we cannot even attempt to 
notice the mass of creditable works by second 
or third-rate artists. 

The plaster casts are in some respects 
equally interesting,—The ‘ Moses,’ by Tantar- 
dini, of Milan, is a work of striking grandeur 
in general effect and scholarly acquirements 
in the working out of its details, while the 
‘Lucifer,’ by Forti, of Milan, seems instinct 
with energy and life, springing from the flames 
with such legs and arms as are rarely seen 
for truth and beauty of detail; yet the head is 
mean from the smallness of the nose, and the 
expression of the eye has been exaggerated to 
compensate for the defect. To overcome it 
was impossible, for no face will ever acquire 
dignity or intellectual strength without a full 
prominent nose. Pampaloni’s ‘ Venus’ is also 
among these plasters, although the artist 1s 
deceased ; it displays a perception of ideal 
beauty in form, and an elegance of action 
which no other similar subject exhibited sur- 
passes, and which few modern works can equal. 
Cambi, of Florence, who “did” the horse at the 
entrance-gate, also exhibits a plaster of ‘Eve 
with Cain and Abel,’ which to a great extent 
redeems his ridiculous failure in the horse. 
The Eve is coarse, but the expression and form 
of the infant Abel are charming, while 
rendering of the first gleam of jealousy whic 
crosses the brow of Cain is telling and artistic. 
The vases, terra-cottas, and similar works, 
must be left till the objects of industrial Art 
are reached, and till the catalogue is ready—at 
present we must go on to the pictures. ht 

It has long been the fashion to assume t 
the modern Art, and especially the modern 
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icture-painting, of Italy, is far below that of 
fhe tn countries of Europe that have any 
reputation in the Fine Arts; and it would 

erhaps be difficult to find anational exhibition 
in France, Germany, or England, where there 
was an equal number of trashy pictures to that 
which is now gathered together at Florence’: 
but, on the other hand, there are some speci- 
mens of Art there which will take rank with 
the best modern productions of any of the 
other schools, and which dispel the delusion 
that the modern Art of Italy has sunk below 
the mediocrity of other nations of the West. 
The recent political life of the country has 
exercised a deplorable influence on the subjects 
selected by the artists. —e peng can 
more vividly myn ys yen ee oa Se 

ople than the a to their sympathies an 

Pn which their artists = through 
pictorial representations. It is so in England, 
where the mass of pictures exhibited speak of 

and home joys. In France they tell of 
military exploits and martial glory; and in Ger- 
many, of abstract thought amidst high themes. 
But this exhibition at Florence in its broad 
aspect has but two subjects—the cruelties of 
kingcraft or priesteraft, separate or in combina- 
tion, and the struggles of the << % to throw 
off the double-headed oppressor. The horrors of 
the Inquisition, soldiers bivouacking, ms a 
Lattue of women, old men, and children, battles, 
conspiracies, and blood, form the staple of this 
extraordinary mass of pictorial misery and woe 
—a fact which speaks trumpet-tongued above 
all palliating sounds concerning the sufferings 
and longings, the indignation and aspirations, 
of the people. All foreigners seem nearly 
equally astonished at this peculiarity of the 
pictorial section of the exhibition ; and without 
the least desire to cross the forbidden boundary 
line of politics, a fact so conspicuously potent 
over the pictures exhibited cannot be entirely 
ignored. 

To begin with Florence. By far the most 
important work, as well as the dest treat- 
ment, is, ‘The Duke of Athens forced to Sign 
his Abdication,’ by the Florentine artist Ste- 
fano Ussi—a picture of remarkable concentra- 
tion and historic power, many of the heads 
and —s being full of character and well 
painted, such as the duke himself, and the 
trembling creature at his side who wears the 
dagger of an assassin under the brown robes of 
a monk. The energy with which some of the 
other figures are inspired, is also most creditable 
to the artist ; and while the forms are generally 
pod —-aenge the drawing and action are 

no means striking as efforts in Art—yet 
the concentration of the composition, which 
would otherwise be feeble, is strengthened and 
sustained by the accomplished disposition of 
colour: so that the Florentines are entitled to 
be, as they really are, proud of this picture. 
It would be rank heresy here, but it may be 
said in England without offence, that there are 
grave grounds for doubt whether this ‘ Abdi- 
cation * be after all the greatest picture in the 
collection ; and were there reasonable grounds 
for presuming that the readers of the <Ar¢- 
Journal would have the opportunity of judgin 
for themselves, strong reasons might be urge 
for aflirming that Morelli, of Naples, and 
Ocleocmurai of the same city, sternly and 
boldly dispute the palm with their t 
Florentine compeer. However that aight be 
decided, such pictures as these three artists 
exhibit here, would make a stronger Royal 
Academy Exhibition than we have seen for 
he 2 years past. Morelli can do anything, and 
he does everything well. His ‘Iconoclasts,’ 
where the figures are life size, is the most 
vigorous piece of colour of its class in this 
exhibition: painted with an eye full of know- 
ledge and refinement in colour, and with a 


thought that dares, and hand that obeys with- 





out fear or hesitation to embody the bold 
thought. The forms of this artist are fre- 
uently defective, for, like our own Etty, 
orelli is essentially a colourist; but he pro- 
duces great pictures notwithstanding, and with 
this unspeakable charm, that without being 
uliar, they recall no previous master as the 
sis on which they are built. ‘The Bath,’ by 
this artist, is the most delicious piece of colour 
in the exhibition ; and had the forms of the 
women been equal to the colour, it would have 
been a picture worthy of any master, ancient 
or modern. His other pictures are less strik- 
ing, both in subject and merit, although they 
are among the few best works in the galleries. 
The other artist, Ocleocmurai, of Naples, has 
genius of another stamp, and his picture of 
— the dead body of Bondelimondi, is a 
work of rare strength and power. So firmly 
do the figures prove their reality and indivi- 
duality, that one can almost fancy the sound 
of their mournful, solemn tramp as the proces- 
sion moves along; and although there is a 
superabundance of white scattered upon the 
figures, some of which would have been better 
subdued, yet there is a breadth and decision of 
colour and effect over the whole, which makes 
it artistically noble as a specimen of historic 
Art. Another — of undoubted merit, 
although little likely to attract popular ap- 
lause, is the ‘Daughter of Tintoretto,’ by 
agliano, of Casale. Death has seized and 
stiffened the extremities, but from the head 
life has just gone, leaving, as it were, the last 
ray of eae on the form from which the 
spirit has fled, while the old man weeps hidden 
tears over his departed child—a picture, low 
and not over clear in colour, but radiant with 
the true feeling of the subject, and which, both 
in its conception and treatment, recalls the 
higher works of Paul Delaroche; and this of 
itself is no ordinary success, although far below 
that great artist’s pictures. Another work by 
an artist of the same name, but which, from the 
picture, one would suppose to belong to Milan 
(for where there is no catalogue, and no pros- 
pect of getting one—it seems as far from — 
to-day as the day it was first asked for—suc 
details must be taken at hap-hazard in cases 
where they are doubtful to strangers), is the 
‘ Assassination of Bondelimondi :’ the assassins 
rushing out to catch him in the morning’s dawn. 
This work displays a vigorous, but unrefined 
power—strong, yet harmonious in colour, the 
diabolical expression of the assassins fully up 
to their horrid work, and altogether a credit- 
able representation of a subject which people 
ought to be paid to look at instead of pay 
to see, so disgusting and brutalised are the 
actions and features of these figures, it being 
their very reality which makes them so - 
fully unenjoyable. Such sensations may be a 
tribute to the artist’s ability, but Art, as has 
been already said in the 4rt-Journal, was never 
meant to be that minister of horrors which so 
many of the Italian artists delight to make it. 
Angelo, of Brescia, has sent a solidly painted 
picture—perhaps rather too solid, especially in 
some of the shadows—with a a well- 
sustained effect: a man lighting up himself, 
his wife and cottage, by blowing a piece of 
red-hot charcoal which he holds by a pair of 
tongs. In this picture the effect of the light 
is not unlike some of Von Schendel’s re 
candlelight subjects, the whole details of this 
charcoal blowing being highly creditable to 
the artist. There is another small picture of 
anun ina garden, most tenderly painted and 
wonderfully finished for this portion of the 
world; and one of the best life-sized heads 
in the galleries, is that of an old woman 
adjusting her scales to weigh out fruit, by 
Odeodata, of Modena. Here the colour and 
expression are both good, and the hands are 
painted with as much care as the face,—a 


red | escape 1 





rare thing 


e t to find among the overwhelming 
majority of 


Italian artists of the present time 
—at least, so far as they are represented in this 
exhibition. Another female head of more than 
usual ability—for the exhibition is remarkably 
defective even in third-class portraiture—is a 
single figure of a lady sorrowtally reclining on 
a bank, the expression in the head being full 
of tenderness, although it amounts almost to 
being Smee in colour; and there is an old 
fortune-teller’s head, painted successfully by 
Adisdanti. 

There are two other Florentine artists whose 
works demand a few words, although even 
these cannot be all expressive of admir- 
ation. The picture by Bochi is the well-worn 
subject of ‘Susanna and the Elders,’ and the 
strength of the painter has been expended on 
the flesh tints of the Susanna. To assert that 
he has succeeded would be hypocrisy, because, 
although he has produced creditable colour, it 
is not ¢he colour, being wanting in that 
transparency and variety which moderates 
the circulating medium beneath the external 
covering. The Elders and landscape back- 
ground are even less successful t the 
principal figure; and although the work, as a 
whole, has a showy, attractive look at first sight, 
its deficiencies, when carefully examined, are 
more numerous than its merits. The other 
picture referred to is by Brini, of Florence, 
a large subject, representing the horrors of the 
Inquisition. In some respects, this picture is 
above respectability as an effort in historic art, 
but it has been sadly marred by two grand 
blemishes: first, by the introduction of two 
lights of nearly equal strength,—and as the 
subject is lamplight in effect, the duality of 
points divides the work into something like 
two halves—a fatal error in the disposition of 
lights and shadows for which no attendant 
excellences can fully compensate. The other 
defect arises from the general tone of colour, 
in which the artist has committed the very 
common mistake of supposing that blackness, 
—or rather, in his case, dark-brownness—and 
depth of colour are synonymous qualities in 
Art,—a mistake not confined to Florence, but, 
if possible, less excusable there, where the 
multitude of pictures, by the best colourists of 
the world, are collected in such numbers and 
are so easy of access as to make the neglect 
of such common truths in Art as the differ- 
ence between por er and — of colour 
altogether unpardonable. ere are many 
othe pictures of importance to those who 
visit the exhibition from the various parts of 
Italy, and who are now arriving _ in flocks ; 
and they are also important to all who are 
likely to see the exhibition, no matter from 
what country they may come; but, even 
although the artists’ names could be dis- 
tinguished on those hung high, the works are 
not of the character to assist in giving force 
and individuality to the modern Art of Italy ; 
there is rather the fear, in some conspicuous 
instances, of forcing downward that national 
position which the works alread named have 
so successfully achieved. In Italy, as else- 
where, what passes as high authority, whether 
from fashion or social position, is not always 
accompanied with ex ted genius; and his 
Majesty Victor Emmanuel does not appear to 
he too common lot of princes, of 
becoming patrons of mediocrity rather than of 
talent; but it is perhaps accounted for on the 
principle of his taking to the old fixtures along 

i ouse. , 
“ oe ey the Italians are, to English 
eyes, nowhere; and yet it Is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to see how it should be so; for 
there is no better school in the world, and 
certainly none in England superior to the vale of 
the Arno, in which these Florentines live, for the 
study of Nature, in her simpler as well as in 
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her grander effects. True they want the rolling 
mist and clouds, which play so oe a 
part in the education of British landscape 
painters; but they have other excellences of 
atmospheric effect, that ought to produce 
tenderness of colour in landscape, of which 
England’s climate teaches her artists little or 
nothing. But the modern Italians have been 
so captivated by the owe reputations made by 
the figure painters of their country, as to have 
become indifferent to the glories of high 
landscape art; and such is the force of every- 
day feeling, that artists are found loud in ad- 
miration of landscapes remarkable for nothing 
so much as the absence of every quality of tone 
and colour, which all the great landscape 

ainters, from Titian and Claude to Turner and 
Vinnell, have, with more or less success, 
aspired to and achieved. Notwithstanding 
these discouragements, and absolute diffi- 
culties—for there is no such difficulty as 
mingling with brother artists who have no sym- 
pathy with the art you practice—there are still 
signs in the exhibition of a brighter day for the 
landscape art of Italy than that now preva- 
lent ; and in this revival Florence will probably 
lead the way, and Turin will follow hard upon 
the leaders. 

Telemanco, of Florence, has produced a 
powerful effect in landscape, exhibited in 
a masterly background to one of those in- 
numerable battles that line these exhibition 
walls. The painting is broad and clever to a 
fault,—the d defect of all the landscape 
painters of Italy, who seem to mistake breadth 
of touch for breadth of style, and never has 
there been a more pernicious confusion of 
ideas. But Florence has genius to hide, at 
least partially, the effects of this mistake, 
which ve absurd and ridiculous in weaker 
hands. Borrani, of Florence, is another land- 
scape painter of whom greater things may be 
expected, being already a successful colourist 
—that is, he gets away from pigments and 
paint into genuine atmosphere tnd light but 
with this high quality, there never was such an 
empty, slovenly st Ie of work seen, or one 
which had so little reference to the every- 
day realities of nature. Wheatsheaves, cows, 
women’s dresses, trees, foreground, and distant 
hills, are all of one texture, and nothing but 
extraordinary power of colour could separate 
them perspectively; but with this faculty of 
colour, when Borrani begins to distinguish 
between the qualities of objects so essentially 
different, very high-class landscapes may be 
expected from his pencil. Of Temistocle, of 
Florence, the same remarks are true, but with 
still greater force, for his picture of some cows 
in a stubble-field is perhaps the very cleverest 
landscape in the exhibition—that is, it shows the 
highest degree of landscape power; but it is 
not a picture, it is an excellent sketch, from 
which a picture might be painted, bearing the 
same relation to a fine landscape that the rough 
clay sketch does to the finished marble statue. 
This is a grave error, arising from that negli- 
gence of the details of nature, which will prove 
the grave of Art to these Italian landscape 
painters, unless their present suicidal course “ 
altered. 

Another Florentine artist, Serafino, exhibits 
a small picture of a ruin, some trees, and three 
figures, bathed in a flood of sunlight, which is 
one of the most perfect landscapes in the gal- 
leries; and although still displaying the faults 
of blotchiness, and a style of touch which 
reveals ignorance rather than hides knowledge 
of detail, it is one among that dozen of small 
landscape | rey we here exhibited which one may 
be excused for feeling a strong desire to possess. 
There is part of the landscape background to a 
figure of Cain, very full of grandeur, and of 
excellent colour; but the Cain is feeble-knee’d, 
and the upper portion of the picture is spoiled 





by a blasphemous pasteboard-looking deity, 
surrounded by raw blue paint. Ercole, of 
Verona, has sent a “ pier” scene, which, from its 
quality of drawing, reminds one of the works 
of R. P. Bonnington, so firm the colour and 
drawing with the brush; and Fontanesi, of 
Reggio, exhibits a landscape inspired with high 
al refined feeling, some of it being fully and 
artistically finished, while other portions, espe- 
cially in the foreground, are tainted with [talian 
breadth of touch; but with all this it is a high- 
class landscape as such are here represented. 
The landscapes from “Milan are scenic and 
material in all their qualities, and: there is no 
picture of an interior, even oftheir cathe- 
drals, or of the magnificently picturesque archi- 
tectural combinations seen throughout Italy, 
beyond what third-rate British artists would 
produce from the same subjects.~ In these the 
want of drawing is often only less conspicuous 
than the want of feeling and effect. It looks 
as though this walk of pictorial Art were left 
to what in sculpture would be called the jour- 
neymen class of artists—men who, by dint of 
labour, make up for lack of genius. Perotti, of 
Turin, has produced the most perfect landscape 
exhibited; the composition, the drawing of the 
objects—two old willows being the principal— 
and the breadth of light and shadow, as well as 
the atmospheric perspective, being all clever 
and artistic ; and although the'colour is cold, 
the picture being cast upon whiat “is called a 
grey key; the effect as a whole:is broad, lu- 
minous, and harmonious. [ts great drawback 
is the recalling of reminiscences . of . French 
lithographs to the mind, which, whether in- 
spired from that source or not, prevents this 
picture from leaving the impression it first 
roduces on spectators. Among the other 
andscapes there are some pa by artists 
who have been looking hard at both Turner 
and Stanfield, or, more probably, at prints from 
their pictures, and have attempted to combine 
the styles without success.» Others,'who intro- 
duce cattle, have as visibly been thinking of 
Rosa Bonheur. The Florentines named have 
owned allegiance to no foreign master; they 
have sought and found inspiration—if at all— 
from the pittures rather than the nature by 
which they are surrounded ; but only when this 
process is reversed can they expect to found a 
great or successful school of landscape. Many 
other subjects and styles there are, as a matter 
of course ;*but even cleverly painted flowers 
and genre works, without very special qualities, 
must be left as of comparatively small im- 
portance to the readers of the Art-Journal. 
Joun Srzwarr. 
[We received this communication so late in the month, 
that we are compelled to put it to press without sub- 
mittiog it to the revision of the writer, who forwarded it 
from Florence. This explanation is deemed necessary, 
inasmuch as some of the names of the artists, which are 
not familiar to us;may, probably, be incorrect in. their 


orthography, and we have no catalogue to which reference 
might be made to test their accuracy. Ep. A.-J.] 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


—_— 


_ Panrts.—The principal Art-discussion of the day 
is the paintings by E. Delacroix for the ‘ Chapelle 
des Saimts Anges,” lately opened to view at St. 
Sulpice. The romanticists and the classics are in 
warm contention on the subject. We have exa- 
mined these works, and are inclined to coincide 
with the judgment pronounced on them by an eccle- 
siastic, who, on leaving the church, exclaimed, “ I 
came here to see a chapel of holy angela, but I find 
one of demons.” The fact is, of all the extravagant 
vagaries of genius, never was seen anything equal 
to these pictures—on one immense surface all the 
colours of the rainbow are scattered, looking like a 
tinselled harlequin’s jacket; the most unnatural 
attitudes, forced positions and expression have been 
chosen. In the choice of subject the artist shows 





angel of mercy is here represented—none bringing 





how unable he is to execute religious paintings: no | 


good tidings of joy and peace; nothi i 
ment and violence, The rat Aorepndy — 
driven by Angels out of the Temple,’ ‘ Michael 
driving out the Demon,’ and ‘ Jacob wrestling with 
the Angel.’ No doubt great execution and brilliant 
colouring are apparent throughout, but there is 
withal a total absence of religious feeling. As de- 
corations of a ball-room, the figures being figurantes 
instead of angels, they would prove effective, but in 
an edifice where the feelings of the kneeling wor. 
shipper ought to be in unison with its sacred cha- 
racter, they are totally misplaced. When we com- 
re the fine scene of Heliodorus, as interpreted by 
ffuelle, with that by Delacroix, we feel surprised 
that the latter should have selected a subject to 
wrovoke the comparison. These works can only be 
ikened to the compositions of the ‘ Juif Errant’ of 
Gustave Doré, published some time ago.—The prize 
ntings and the annual “ Envois de Rome” have 
en exhibited in the new rooms on the Quai Vol- 
taire, There is, however, little in them of much 
promise. A large subject by Delaunay, ‘The Oath 
of Junius Brutus,’ is the best. A group in marble 
by Doublemard, ‘The Education of Bacchus’ is 
well executed. To M. lefevre was awarded the 
first Roman prize; M. Leloir gained the second, 
MM. Girard and Guillaumet received prizes for 
their landscape compositions.—M. Abel de Pujol, 
a distinguished pupil of the school of David, is just 
dead, at the age of seventy-six years. He was an 
artist of great talent, and much esteemed. One of 
his finest works, the ceiling to the staircase entrance 
of the Louvre, was destroyed in the new alterations, 
and although repainted by him in his old age, the 
latter work is much inferior to the former. Some 
fine paintings of his are in the Chapel of St. Roch, 

Rue St. Honoré. 


PEACE. 
(THE PRINCESS HELENA.) 
FROM THE STATUE BY MRS. THORNYCROFT. 


THERE is not, we believe, such an official in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department of the royal house- 
hold as that of “Sculptor to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty ;” if there were, Mrs. Thorny- 
croft would undoubtedly be in possession of “letters 
patent” confirmatory of such appointment. Bat 
although the lady bears not this honourable title, 
she certainly enjoys all its privileges, inasmuch as 
the largest portion of the private patronage of 
royalty seems to fall to her share; the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, with most, if not all, of the royal 
progeny, have been reproduced in marble by her 
industrious and well-directed hand. 

It has been a frequently debated question whether 
modern portrait-sculpture shoald be treated, as to 
costume, after the fashion of the time, or according 
to that which had its origin in the great masters of 
antiquity, aod which is nsually known as the “ classic 
style.” Undoubtedly the costume of our own day, 
whether it be that of man, woman, or child, has 
small pretension to zsthetic beauty of any kind, but 
especially to those qualities universally recognised 
as constituting sculptural beauty. What is gained 
in individuality by adopting the ordinary modern 
dress, we lose in the graces of the sculptor’s art. — 

Mrs. Thornycroft has inclined to this opinion in 
her statue of the Princess Helena: there is here 
nothing which approaches to a compromise of the 
two styles; the figure is of a pure classic cha- 
racter even to the sandals of the feet. But to give 
a personality to it, independent of the portrait, 
the young royal lady is symbolised as “ Peace, 
bearing in her left hand a palm-branch, the emblem 
of ‘‘ Victory,” and in her right a sprig of olive with 
the fruit, the especial attribute of “ Peace :” this is 
held forth in the half-opened hand, as if inviting 
some one to take it. The dress is nothing more 
than a loose robe, with short sleeves falling easily 
from the shoulder where it fits rather tightly. The 
expression of the face is quiet, and very pleasing; 
the hair is not braided, but falls in thick, wavy 
masses down the back. , 

The work, executed for, and in the possession of, 
Her Majesty, commends itself by the good taste and 
simplicity of the design; it is what the represent- 
ation of a young girl, whether of high or low position, 
ought to be—an embodiment of the purity of 
modesty of nature with the purity and modesty 
Art-treatment. 


—_—_——— 
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THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part XXII. 







Hotel, is Union Park, whose form is an ellipse. 


front. 


House, a large, first-class hotel, named in honour of Edward Everett, 
the American scholar and statesman, who represented his country at 
> the court of St. James’s a few years ago. On its southern side is 
the Union Park Hotel, and around it are houses that were first-class 
a dozen years ago. In one of the four triangles outside the square 
is a bronze equestrian statue of Washington, by H. K. Brown, an 
American sculptor, standing upon a high granite pedestal, surrounded by heavy 
iron railings. This is the only public statue in the city of New York, if we 


except a small sandstone one in the City Hall Park, and a marble one of 


William Pitt, at the corner of Franklin Street and West Broadway, which 
stood at the junction of Wall and William Streets, when thé old war for 
independence broke out. It is only a ¢orso, the head and arms having been 
broken off by the British soldiery after Sir William Howe took possession of 
the city in the autumn of 1776. In our little picture we look up the Fourth 





UNION PARK. 


Avenue, which extends to Harlem, and from which proceed two great rail- 
ways, namely, the Harlem, leading to Albany, and the New Haven, that 
connects with all the railways in New England. On the left, by the side of 
Union Park, is seen a marquee, the head-quarters of a regiment of Zouave 
volunteers for the United States army. ‘These sigus of war may now be seen 
in all parts of the city. 

Let us turn here and ride through broad Fourteenth Street, towards the East 
River, passing the Opera House on the way. We are going to visit the 


of Thirteenth Street and Third Avenue. It was brought from Holland by 
Peter Stuyvesant, the last and most renowned of the governors of New Nether- 


land (New York) while it belonged to the Dutch. Stuyvesant brought the | 
tree from Holland, and planted it in his garden in the year 1647, or 214 years 
ago. I believe it was never known to fail in bearing fruit. Many of the | 


pears have been preserved in liquor as curiosities, and many a twig has left | been in public life, as Governor of Curagoa, before he assumed the government of New 


the parent stem for transplantation in far distant soil. The tree seems to 
have vigour enough to last another century. 

_, Stuyvesant’s dwelling, upon his “ Bowerie estate,” was near the present 
St. Mark’s Church, Tenth Street, and Second Avenue. It was built of small 
yellow brick, imported from Holland. To this secluded spot he retired when 
he was compelled to surrender the city and province to the English, in 1664. 
There he lived with his family for eighteen years, employed in agricultural 


pursuits, He built a chapel, at his own cost, on the site of St. Mark’s, and in | 


own Broadway, a few streets below the Fifth — 
t is 
at the head of Old Broadway, at Fourteenth Street, and 
is at such an elevation that the Hudson and East Rivers 
may both be seen by a spectator on its Fourteenth Street 
It is a small enclosure, with a large fountain, 
and pleasantly shaded with young trees. Only a few | 
( years ago this vicinity was an open common, and where } erected, it was more than a mile 

; Union Park is was a high hill. On its northern side is the Everett | from the city, 





| things, 
| States by the ee ag 
oldest living thing in the city of New York,—an ancient pear-tree, at the corner | gallery of pictures, chiefly by American artists. 


| were of vastly more value to them and the province than those of _—< h 
| He was “ Peter the Hi 


| of mind, that he never sought nor accepted 








and which now occupies a 
following inscription: —“ In this 
vault lies Petrus Stuyvesant, late 
Captain-General and Commander -in- 
chief of Amsterdam, in New Nether- 
lands, now called New York, and 
the Dutch West India Islands. Died, 
August, a.D. 1682, aged eighty 
years.” * 

St. Mark’s Church, seen on the 
left in our little sketch, now ranks 
among the older church edifices in 
the city. It was built in 1799; and 
several of the descendants of Peter 
Stuyvesant have been, and still are, 
members of the congregation. When 








in the midst of plea- 
| sant country seats: the old Stny- 


STUYVESANT'S LOUSE. 
vesant mansion was yet standing, 
| and the “ Bowery Lane” (now the broad street called the Bowery), and the 
| old Boston Port road, were the nearest highways. Near it, on the Second 
Avenue, is seen a Gothic edifice—the ry Tabernacle—by the side of which 
is a square building of drab freestone, belonging to the New York Historical 
Society. ‘The latter is one of the most flourishing and important associations 
in New York, and numbers among its membership—resident, corresponding, 
and honorary—many of the best minds in America and Europe. It has a 
library of over 30,000 volumes, a large collection of manuscripts and rare 





ST. MARK'S CHURCH AND HISTORICAL SOCIZTY HOUSE, 


the entire collection of Egyptian antiquities brought to the United 
: re Inte Dr. Abbott, a marbles from Nineveh, and a choice 


In a cluster, a short distance from St. Mark’s, are the Bible House, Cooper 
Institate, Clinton Hall, and Astor Library ; _— which intelligent strangers 
in the city should not pass by. The first are seen in our sketch; the 








® Peter Stuyvesant was & native of Holland: he was bred to the art of war, and had 


honest and true. He was re ges — 
is serv 

him unpopular with the people, 4 1 
: k 

eadstrong” in Knickerbocker's burlesque history of New York, 
vity and decision 

written by Irving, who describes him as a rw pty ~ od = y! Stan 
leather-sided, lion-hearted, 


Netherlands, He was a man of dignit 


and overbearing. His deportment 


sturdy, valiant, weather-beate n, mettlesome, _obatinate, ‘le une 

sone ee tock | cl Society was organized in December, 1804. Its fire-proof 
York Historical Society was organ in 5 . 

bu sing, tn whieh its collections are ited, was completed in the autumn of 1857. 


a vault within it he was buried. The slab of brown freestone that covered it, 
place in the rear wall of St. Mark’s, bears the 
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Bible House on the right, the Cooper Institute on the left, and Clinton Hall 
in the distance. The open area is Astor Place.* 

The Bible House occupies a whole block or square. It belongs to the 
American Bible Society. A large portion of the building is devoted to the | 
business of the association. Blank paper is delivered to the presses in the 
sixth story, and proceeds downwards through regular stages of manufacture, 
until it reaches the depository for distribution on the ground floor, in the form 
of finished books. A large number of religious and kindred societies have 
offices in this building. Sp : 

The Cooper Institute is the pride of New York, for it is the creation of a 
siogle New York merchant, Peter Cooper, Esq. The building, of brown 
freestone, oceupies an entire block or square, and cost over 300,000 dollars. 
The primary object of the founder is the advancement of science, and know- | 


} 





BIBLE HOUSE, COOPER INSTITUTE, AND CLINTON HALL. 


| 
ledge of the useful arts, and to this end all the interior arrangements of the | 
edifice were made. When it was completed, Mr. Cooper formally conveyed the | 
whole property to trustees, to be devoted to the public good.¢ By his muni- 
ficence, benevolence, and wisdom displayed in this gift to his countrymen, 
Mr. Cooper takes rank among the great benefactors of mankind. 

Clinton Hall belongs to the Mercantile Library Association, which is com- 
posed chiefly of merchants and merchants’ clerks. It has a membership of | 
4,500 persons, and a library of over 60,000 volumes. The building was | 
formerly the Astor Place Opera House; and in the opeu space around it 
occurred the memorable riot (the last in New York), occasioned by the quarrel 
between Forrest and Macready, to which allusion has been made. 

Near Astor Place, on Lafayette Place, is the Astor Library, created by the 
munificence of the American Croesus, John Jacob Astor, who bequeathed for | 
the purpose 400,000 dollars. Tie building (made larger than at first designed, | 
by the liberality of the son of the founder, and chief inheritor of his property) | 
is capable of holding 200,000 volumes. Half that number are there now. | 
The building occupies a portion of the once celebrated Vauxhall Gardens, a 


place of amusement thirty years ago. | 


Let us now ride down the Bowery, the broadest street in the city, and lined 
almost wholly with small retail shops. It leads us to Franklin Square, a small 
triangular space at the junction of Pearl and Cherry Streets. This, in the 
“olden time,” was the fashionable quarter of the city, and was remarkable 
first for the great Walton House, and a little later as the vicinity of the 
residence of Washington during the first year of his administration as first 
President of the United States.t Its chief attraction to the stranger, at the 
present time, is the extensive printing and publishing house of Harexr and 
BRoruers. 

The Walton Honse, now essentially changed in appearance, was by far the 
finest specimen of domestic architecture in the city or its suburbs. It stood 
alone, in the midst of trees and shrubbery, with a beautiful garden covering the 
slope between it and the East river. It was built by a wealthy shipowner, 


* The New York Society Library, in University Place, is the oldest public library in 
the United States. It was incorporated in the year 1700, under the title of ** The Public 
Library of New York.” Its name was changed to its present one in 1754. It contains 
almost 60,000 volumes. 

+t The chief operations of the Institute (which Mr. Cooper calls “ The Union”) are 
free instruction of classes in science and the useful arts, and free lectures. The first and 
second stories are rented, the proceeds of which are devoted to defraying the expenses of 
the establishment. In the basement is a lecture room 125 feet by #2 feet, and 21 feet in 
height. ‘The three upper stories are arranged for purposes of instruction. There is a 
large hall, with a gallery, designed for a free Public Exchange. 

t That building was No. 10, Cherry Street. By the demolition of some houses 
between it and Franklin Square, it formed a front on that open space. In 1856, the 
Howery was continued from Chatham Square to Franklin Square, when this and adjacent 
buildings were demolished, and larger edifices erected on their sites. There Washington 
held his first Jevees; and there Mr. Hammond, the first resident minister from England, 


, afternoon to see Master Walton’s grand house.” The family arms, carved in 


| about forty years ago, by two of the four brothers who compose the firm. 


| and may be found during business hours, ever ready to extend the hand of 


| way is on its western side, and the City Hall, a spacious edifice of white 


| Swam 


of many stirring scenes. There the inhabitants assembled to hear the 
| harangnes of political leaders and pass resolves: there “liberty poles” were 


| obnoxious men were hung in effigy ; and there at six o’clock in the evening of 





was received by the chief magistrate of the republic. 


brother of Admiral Walton, of the British navy, m pure Eaylish style. It 
attracted great attention. A lately-deceased resident of New York ‘an 
informed me, that when he was a schoolboy and lived in Wall Street, he was 
frequently rewarded for good behaviour, by permission to “ go out on Saturday 


wood, remained over the street door until ten years ago. It was 

great resort for the British officers during the ar for ton ; Ay on] 
William [V., then a midshipman under Admiral Digby, was entertained with 
the courtesy due to a prince. 

On the site of the residence of Walter Franklin, a Quaker and wealthy 
merchant, whose name the locality commemorates, stand the Harpers’ magni- 
ficent structures of brick and iron (the front all iron), which soon arose from 
the ashes of their old establishment, consumed near the close of 1853. They 
are seven stories in height, including the basement and sub-cellar. There are 
two buildings, the rear one fronting on Cliff Street. Between them is a court 
in which is a lofty brick tower, with an interior spiral staircase. From this, 
iron bridges extend to the different stories. The buildings are almost perfectly 
fire-proof. It is the largest establishment of its kind in the United States, 
Six hundred persons are employed in it in prosperous times. It was founded 


‘T'bey are all actively engaged in the management of the affairs of the house, 


cordial welcome to strangers, and to give them the opportunity to witness the 
operation of book-making in all its departments, and in the greatest perfection. 

On our way from Frauklin Square to the Hudson, by the most direct route, 
we cross the City Hall Park, which was known a century ago as “The Fields.” 
It was then au open common on the northern border of the city, at “the Forks 
of the Broadway.” It is triangular in form. The great thoroughfare of Broad- 


marble, stands in its centre. Near its southern end is a large fountain of 
Croton water. On its eastern side was a declivity overlooking “ Beekman’s 
.” That section of the city is still kuown as “The Swamp”—the 
great leather mart of the metropolis. On the brow of that declivity, where 
Tammany Hall now stands, Jacob Leisler “the people’s governor,” when 
James II. left the English throne and William of Orange ascended it, was 
hanged, having been convicted on the false accusation of being a disloyal 
usurper. He wis the victim of a jealous and corrupt aristocracy; and was 
the first and last man ever put to death for treason within the domain of the 
United States. 
When the war for independence was kindling, the Fields became the theatre 


erected and prostrated ; and there soldiers and people had collisions. There 


a sultry day in July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence was read to one 
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BROADWAY AT ST. PAUL'S. 





of the brigades of the Continental Army, then in the city under the command 
of Washington. : 
The vicinity of the lower or southern end of the park, has eagle 
point of much interest. On the site of Baruum’s Museum, so “had a |i 
Liberty,” in New York—the ultra-republicans before the —s es | 
meeting-place, called “Hampden Hall.” Opposite was St. Paul's fi which 
chapel of Trinity Church ; where, in after years, when the objects Te Deum | 
the “ Sons of Liberty” had been organized were accomplished, the Avene | 
Laudamus was sung by a vast multitude, on the occasion of os > ai 4 United 
of Washington (who was present), as the first chief magistrate of the 
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States. There it stands, on the most crowded portion of Broadway (where 
various omnibus lines meet), a venerable relic of the past, clustered with impor- 
tant and interesting associations. Around it are the graves of the dead of 
several generatious. Under its great front window is a mural monument 
erected to the memory of General Montgomery, who fell at the siege of 
Quebec, in 1775: and a few feet from its venerable walls is a marble obelisk, 
standing at the grave of ‘Thomas Addis Emmet, brother of, and co-worker with 
the eminent Robert Emmet, who perished on the scaffold during the uprising 
of the Irish people against the British government, in 1798. 

Passing down Broadway, we soon reach Trinity Church, founded at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The present is the fourth edifice, on the 
same site.* Within the burial-ground around the church, and the most 
conspicuous object there, is the magnificent brown freestone monument, erected 
by order of the vestry of Trinity Church, in 1852, and dedicated as “ Sacred 
to the Memory,” as an inseription upon it says, “of those brave and good 
men who died, whilst imprisoned in the city, for their devotion to the cause of 
American Independence.” Hereby is indicated a great change, wrought by 
time. When these “ brave and good men” were in prison, oue of their most 
unrelenting foes was Dr. Inglis, the rector of Trinity, because they were 
“ devoted to the cause of American Independence.”+ The church fronts Wall 
Street, the site of the palisades that extended from the Hudson to the East 
River, across the island, when it belonged to the Dutch. Here we enter the 
ancient domain of New Amsterdam, a city around which the mayor was 
required to walk every morning at sunrise, unlock all the gates, and give the 
key to the commander of the fort. Such was New York two hundred years 

0. 

7 aie to early accounts, New Amsterdam must have been a quaint 
old town in Stuyvesant’s time, at about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was, in style, a reproduction of a Dutch village of that period, 
when modest brick mansions, with terraced gables fronting ‘the street, were 
mingled with steep-roofed cottages with dormer windows in sides and gables. 
It was then compactly built. The area within the palisades was not large; 
settlers in abundance came; aud for several years, few ventured to dwell 
remote from the town, because of the hostile Indians, who swarmed in the 
surrounding forests. The toleration that had made Holland an asylum for 
the oppressed, was practised here to its fullest extent. “‘ Do you wish to buy 
a lot, build a house, and become a citizen ?’ was the usual question put to 
a stranger. His affirmative answer, with proofs of its sincerity, was a sufficient 
passport. They pryed uot into private opinions or belief; and bigotry could 
not take root and flourish in a soil so inimical to its growth. The inhabitants 
were industrions, thrifty, simple in manners and living, hospitable, neigh- 
bonrly, and honest; and all enjoyed as full a share of human happiness as a 
mild despotism would allow, until the interloping “ Yankees” from the Puritan 
settlements, and the conquering, overbearing English, disturbed their repose, 
and made society alarmingly cosmopolitan. This feature increased with the 
lapse of time; and now that little Dutch trading village two hundred years 
ago—grown into a vast commercial metropolis, and rauking among the most 
populous cities of the world—contains representatives of almost every nation 
ou the face of the earth. 

Broadway, the famous street of commercial palaces, terminates at a shaded 
mall and green, called “The Battery,” a name derived from fortifications that 
once existed there. ‘The first fort erected on Manhattan Island, by the Dutch, 
was on the banks of the Hudson, at its mouth, in the rear of Trinity Church. 
The next was built upon the site of the Bowling Green, at the foot of Broad- 
way; these are eminences overlooking a bay. The latter was a stronger work, 
and became permanent. It was called Fort Amsterdam. The palisades on the 
line of Wall Street (and which suggested its name) were of cedar, and were 
plauted in 1653, wheu an English invading force was expected. In 1692, the 
English, apprehensive of a French invasion, built a strong battery on a rocky 





* Soon after the British army took possession of the city of New York, in September, 
1776, a fire broke out in the lower part of the town. Five handred edifices were con- 
sumed—an eighth of all that were in the city. Trinity Church was among the number 
destroyed. It was rebuilt in 1788, and taken down in 1839. ‘The present fine edifice was 
then commenced and was completed in 1843. 

+ When Washington arrived in New York with troops from Boston, in the spring of 
1776, he occupied a house in Pearl Street, near Liberty, not far from Trinity Church. 
Being a communicant of the Church of England, he attended divine service there. On 
Sunday morning, one of Washington’s generals called on Dr. Inglis, and requested him 
to omit the violent prayer for the king and royal family. He paid no regard to it. He 
afterwards said to that officer, “It is in your power to shut up the churches, but you 
cannot make the clergy depart from their duty.” The prisoners alluded to in the 
inscription on the monument, were those who died in the old Sugar-houses of the city, 
pect used for hospitals. Many of them were buried in the north part of Trinity 

urchyard. 

t The harbour of New York was discovered by Hudron in September, 1609. It had 
doubtless been entered twenty-five years earlier, by Verrazani, a Florentine. Traders 
speedily came after the discovery was proclaimed, and established a trading house at 
Albany. In 1613, Captain Block built a 
ship near the Bowling Green, to replace 
the one in which he sailed from Holland, 
and which was accidentally burnt. A 
Dutch West India Company was formed 
in 1621, with all the elementary powers 
of government. Their charter gave them 
territorial domimion, and the country, 
called New Netherland, was made acounty 
of Holland. The seal bore the represen- 
tation of a beaver rampant—an animal 
very valuable for its fur, and then abun- 
dant. The seal of the city of New York 
(seen in the engraving) has the beaver in 
one of its qua:terings. New Amsterdam 
; remained in the possession of the Dutch 
until 1664, when it was surrendered into the hands of the English, on demand being made, 
— the presence of numerous ships of war, laden with land troops. Then the name was 
changed from New Amsterdam to New York, in honour of James, Duke of York, after- 
Kin cames IL, to whom the whole domain had been granted by his profligate brother, 

es. 





point at the eastern end of the present Battery, at the foot of White Hall« 
Street. Finally a stone fort, with four bastions, was erected. It covered” 
a portion of the ground occupied by the Battery of to-day. It was called 
Fort George, in honour of the then reigning sovereign of England. Within 
its walls were the governor's house and most of the government offices. 

In the vicinity of the fort many stirring scenes were enacted when the old 
war for independence was kindling. Hostile demonstrations of the opponents 
of the famous Stamp Act of 1766 were made there. In front of the fort, 
Lieutenant-Governor Colden’s fine coach, his effigy, and the wooden railing 
around the Bowling Green, were made materials for a great bonfire by the mob. 

At the beginning of the war for independence, Fort George and its depen- 
deucies had three batteries,—one of four guns, near the Bowling Green; 
another (the Grand Battery) of twenty guns, where the flag-staff on the 
Battery now stands; and a third of two avy guns at the foot of White Hall 
Street, called the White Hall Battery. Here the boldness of the Sons of 
Liberty was diaplayed at the opening of the revolution, by the removal of guns 
from the battery in the face of a cannonade from a British ship of war in the 
harbour. From here was witnessed, by a vast and jubilant crowd, the final 
departure of the British army, after the peace of 1783, and the unfarling of 
the banner of the Republic from the flag-staff of Fort George, over which the 
British ensign had floated more than six years. The anniversary of that day— 
**Evacuation Day”—(the 25th of November) is always celebrated in the 
city of New York by a military parade and feu de joie. 

Fort George aud its dependencies have long ago disappeared, but the 
ancient Bowling Green remains. An equestrian statue of George the Third, 
made of lead, and gilded, was placed upon a high pedestal, in the centre of it, 
in 1770. It was ordered by the Assembly of the province in 1766, in token 
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THR BOWLING GREEN IN 1861. 


of gratitude for the repeal of the odious Stamp Act. The Green was then 
enclosed with an iron paling.* Only six years later, on the evening when the 
Declaration of Independence was read to Washington’s army in New York, 
soldiers and citizens joined in pulling down the statue of the king. The round 
heads of the iron fence-posts were knocked off for the use of the artillery, and 
the leaden statue of his Majesty was made into bullets for the use of the 
republican army. “His troops,” said a writer of the day, referring to the 
king, “will probably have melted majesty fired at them.” The pedestal of 
the statue, seen in the engraving, remained in the Bov ‘ing Green some time 
after the war; and the old iron railing, with its decapitated posts, is still 
there. A fountain of Croton water occupies the site of the statue; and the 
surrounding disc of green sward, where the citizens amused themselves with 
bowling, is now shaded by magnificent trees. 

Near the Bowling Green, across Broadway (No. 1), is the Kennedy House, 
where Washington and General Lee, and afterwards Sir Henry Clinton, 
Generals Robertson and Carleton, and other British officers, had their head- 
quarters. It has been recently altered by an addition to its height. ¢ 

The present Battery or park, looking out > eg the bay of New York, was 
formed early in the present century; and a castle, pierced for heavy guns, was 
erected near its western extremity. For many years, the Battery was the chief 
and fashionable promenade for the citizens in summer weather ; and State 
Street, along its town border, was a very desirable place of residence. The 


by Wilton, of London, and was the first equestrian statue of 

his Bn Doo hak te Wilton made a curious omission —stirrups were wanting. I t 

was a common remark of the os soldiers, that it was proper for “ the tyrant 
trotting horse without stirrups. 

RS, eens was built by Captain Ronmedy, of the Royal Navy, at about the time of 

his marriage with the daughter of Peter Schuyler, of New Jersey, in 1765, 
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| 
le was dismantled, and became a place of public amusement. For a long 
dae it has been known as Castle Garden ; but both are now deserted by fashion | 
and the Muses. All of old New York has been converted into one vast 
business mart, and there are very few respectable residences within a mile of | 
the Battery. At the present time (September, 1861), it exhibits a martial 
display. Its green sward is covered with tents and barracks for the recruits of | 
the Grand National Army of Volunteers, and its fine old trees give grateful | 
shade to the newly-fledged soldiers preparing for the war for the Union. 
At White Hall, on the easteru border of the Battery, there was a great civic | 
and military display, at the close of April, 1759, when Washington, coming 
to the seat of government to be inaugurated first President of the United States, 
landed there. He was received by officers and people with shouts of welcome, 





THE BATTERY AND CASTLE GARDEN. 


the strains of martial music, and the roar of cannon. He was then conducted 

to his residence on Franklin Square, and afterwards to the Old Federal Hall in 
Wall Street, where the Congress held its sessions. It was at the corner of 
Wall and Nassau Streets, the site of the present Custom House. In the 


gallery, in front of the hall, the President took the oath of office, administered | 


by Chancellor Livingstop, in the presence of a great assemblage of people who 
filled the street. 

The Hudson from the Battery, northward, is lined with continuous piers and 
slips, and exhibits the most animated scenes of commercial life. The same 


may be said of the East River for about an equal distance from the Battery. | 
Huge steam ferry-boats, magnificent passenger steamers, and freight barges, | 
oceau steamships, and every variety of sailing vessel and other water craft | 


may be scen in the Hudson River slips, or out upon the bosom of the stream, 
in “good times,” fairly jostling each other near the wharves because of a 
lack of room. Upon every deck is seen busy man; and the yo-heave-o! is 
heard at the capstan on all sides. But the most animated scene of all is the 
departure of steamboats for places on the Hudson, from four to six o'clock 
each afternoon. The piers are filled with coaches, drays, carts, barrows, every 
kind of vehicle for passengers and light freight. Orange-women and news-boys 
assail you at every step with the cries of “ Five nice oranges for a shilling !”— 
“'Ere’s the Evening Post and Express, third edition!” whilst the hoarse 
voices of escaping waste-steam, and the discordant tintinnabulation of a score 
of bells, hurry on the laggards by warnings of the near approach of the hour 
of departure. Several bells suddenly cease, when from different slips, steam- 
boats covered with passengers will shoot out like race-horses from their 
grooms, and turning their prows northward, begin the voyage with wonderful 
speed, some for the head of tide-water at Troy, others for intermediate towns 
and others still for places so near that the vessels may be ranked as ferry-boats. 
The latter are uaually of inferior size but well appointed ; and at several stated 
hours of the day carry excursionists or country residents to the neighbouring 
villages. Let us consider a few of these places, on the western shore of the 
Hudson, which the stranger would find pleasant to visit because of the beauty 
or grandeur of the natural scenery, and historic associations. 

The most remote of the villages to which excursionists go is Nyack, 
opposite Tarrytown, nearly thirty miles from New York. 
of the Hudson at the foot of the Nyack Hills, which are broken ridges, 
extending several miles northward from the Palisades. Back of the village, 


and along the river shore, are fertile and well-cultivated slopes, where fruit is | 


raised in abundance. On account of the salubrity of the climate, beautiful 
and romantic scenery, and good society, it is a very delightful place for a 
summer residence. From every point of view, interesting landscapes meet 
the eye. The broad Tappan Sea is before it, and stretching along its shores 
for several miles are seen the towns, and villas, and rich farms of Westchester 
County. In its immediate vicinity the huntsman and fisherman may enjoy his 


and barges. Tappantown, where Major André was executed, is about two 


| fled to the republican camp at Hackensack, when Washington commenced his 


It lies on the bank | 


favourite sport. Ina its southern suburbs is the spacious build; 
Rockland Female Institute, in the midst of ten canal ek nS oe 
accommodation for one hundred pupils. During the ten weeks’ aan 
vacation, it is used as a first-class boarding-house, under the title of the 
Tappan Zee House. 

About four miles below Nyack is Piermont, at which is the terminus of 
the middle branch of the New York and Erie Railway. The village is the 
child of that road, and its life depends mainly upon the sustenance it receives 
from it. The company has an iron foundry and extensive repairing shops 
there ; and it is the chief freight depot of the road. Its name is derived from 
a pier which juts a mile into the river. From it freight is transferred to cars 


miles from Piermont. 

A short distance below Piermont is Rockland, a post village of about ¢ 
hundred inhabitants, pleasantly situated on the sre “aaal a a by high - 
Here the Palisades proper have their northern termination; and from here to 
Fort Lee, the columnar range is almost unbroken. This place is better known 
as Sneeden’s Landing. Here Cornwallis and six thousand British troops landed 
and marched upon Fort Lee, on the top of the Palisades, a few miles below. 
after the fall of Fort Washington, in the autumn of 1776. . 

One of the most interesting points on the west shore of the Hudson, near 
New York, and most resorted to, except Hoboken and its vicinity, is Fort Lee. 
It is within the domain of New Jersey. The dividing line between that state 
and New York is a short distance below Rockland or Sneeden’s Landing; and 
it is only the distance between there and its mouth (about twenty miles), that 
the Hudson washes any soil but that of the State of New York. 

The village of Fort Lee is situated at the foot of the Palisades. A winding 
road passes from it to the top of the declivity, through a deep, wooded ravine. 
The site of the fort is on the left of the head of the ravine, in the ascent, and 
is now marked by only a few mounds and a venerable pine-tree just south of 
them, which tradition avers once sheltered the tent of Washington. As the 
great patriot never pitched his tent there, tradition is in error. Washington 
was at the fort a short time at the middle of November, 1776, while the 
combined British and Hessian forces were attacking Fort Washington on the 
opposite shore. He saw the struggle of the garrison and its assailants, without 
ability to aid his friends. When the combat had continued a long time, he 
sent word to the commandant of the fort, that if he could hold out until 
night, he could bring the garrison off. The assailants were too powerful; and 
Washington, with Generals Greene, Mercer, and Putnam, and Thomas Paine, 
the influential political pamphleteer of the day, was a witness of the slaughter, 
and saw the red cross of St. George floating over the lost fortress, instead of 
the Union stripes which had been unfurled there a few months before. The 
title of Fort Washington was changed to that of Fort Knyphausen, in honour 
of the Hessian geueral. Fort Lee was speedily approached by the British 
under Cornwallis, and as speedily abandoned by the Americans. The latter 
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famous retreat through New Jersey, from the Hudson to the Delaware, for the 


pur of saving the menaced federal capital, Philadelphia. " ‘ ; 

The view an Os high point north of Fort Lee is extensive and a 
up and down the river. Across are seen the villages of Carmansvi - _— 
Manhattanville, and fine country seats near; while southward, on the os rx 
city of New York stretches into the dim distance, with Staten Island rm > 
Narrows still beyond. On the right are the wooded cliffs — ps 
Hoboken, with the little villages of Pleasant Valley, Bull’s Ferry, Wenaws, 
and Hoboken, along the shore. 
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MR. MORBY’S GALLERY, 
CHANGE ALLEY, CORNHILL. 


In many of those Art-collections that it is our duty 
to notice in consequence of their excellence—collec- 
tions which have been formed by their proprietors 
at great expense for the purpose of sale—the rule 
has been a preference of exhibited and well-known 
works; whereas, that which it is now proposed to 
describe, shows a prevalence of works direct from 
the hands of the artists. This is like a return to 
the times antecedent to the establishment of exhibi- 
tions, when the gallery of the dealer was the only 
place of exhibition open to the paiuter. There is 
a growing taste for small pictures directly indicative 
of the direction which patronage is taking; to 
gratify which, artists now paint more pictures than 
they could either expect to be accepted for exhibi- 
tion, or would desire to keep by them till the season 
comes round. The time has been when almost 
every work by artists of any eminence regularly 
appeared in some public institution ; but as that is 
now no longer to be expected, the opportunity of 
seeing in galleries of this kind so important a 
portion of each year’s Art-produce as is now to 
be found in the hands of dealers, cannot be neg- 
lected. That the “trade” in pictures is not only 
legitimate, but very beneficial, there can be no doubt. 
We have always so viewed it. Althongh we have 
done much to expose the tricks of dishonest dealers, 
we have as earnestly sought to uphold those whose 
transactions are reasonable and upright: snch un- 
questionably is Mr. Morby. He deals only in 
modern pictures. Each picture he offers for sale 
is “guaranteed” the production of the painter whose 
name it bears; and he seems content with a mode- 
rate profit, of which indeed any buyer of modern Art 
isable to judge. His collection, as we have intimated, 
consists generally of small cabinet pictures; among 
them are many exquisite “‘ gems,” while the majority 
are of great excellence. It is therefore a part, and 
a pleasant part, of our duty to make such collections 
known for the information of collectors. With this 
view, we have visited and examined Mr. Morsy’s 
CoLLEcTION oF Parnttncs BY MopERN ARrTIisTs. 

Of the works of which we have to speak, the first 
that presented itself was a landscape by Creswick, 
called ‘ Barnard Castle ’—one of those compositions 
in which the presumed principal plays a very small 
part, as the castle itself, anciently a stronghold of 
the Baliols on the banks of the Tees, now a pictu- 
resque ruin that everybody paints, forms an all but 
imperceptible item in the piece. Like many of 
Creswick’s more open subjects, the view is especially 
that of a road by a brook— 

“ A weakling of the summer droughts,” 


but yet with water enough to yield the shallow 
glistening water passage that Creswick paints so well. 
The striking points are the trees and stones ; 
the tone is low and without any strong oppositions, 
and the whole exemplifies the interest that can 
be given to ordinary matter by well-directed expe- 
rience, 

‘Flora Maclvor,’ by T. Faed, strikes us at once as a 
study of colour—so ingenioasly simple in arrange- 
ment, as to suggest that the consideration of the artist 
has been rather what to exclude than what to intro- 
duce. The lady is seated at an embroidery frame, but 
her eyes are raised from the work: she gazes in 
vacaucy before her, as if every sense but that of sight 
were painfully busy. There is an open casement, 
through which is seen a breadth of grey moonlight, 
while on the figure is thrown a strong light from 
within theroom. The colour is deep and strong, but 
it is not thrown so much on the figure as its sur- 
roundings. The face has that rich and clear tint 
that Mr. Faed always gives to his female studies, 

A Breton Ménage,’ E. Hughes, is French in 
character and feeling, but English in colour ; in its 
foreign attributes it reminds us of Frére—that is of 
the best of the Freres, and the best of those painters 
of the French school who devote themselves to 
humble themes of this kind. The subject is a 
rustic mother, in her Sunday sabots and best church- 
going gear, feeding her baby which she holds on 
her lap, attended in her maternal ministration by an 
elder girl who holds the food in a basin, Brittany 
has long been an inexhanstible emporium of uovel- 
ties to the French artist —everything there is so old 





as to be curiously new; their implements are as 
ancient as the days of Hesiod; and if to the robust 
little woman with the sultry countenance we see in 
Mr. Hughes’s picture, you address your best French, 
she beats you with her execrable Welsh, and asks in 
what part of France England is to be found. French 
pictures of this class ignore colour, whereas this 
sparkles all over with the most mellow and har- 
monious amenities of the palette. In another 
picture by the same artist, we find the same person, 
perhaps, hastening to mass—a small, upright, half- 
length figure with a plain background. The faces 
in both show a softness and delicacy of painting that 
are only to be realized by a stadied manipulation. 

From these we turn, invited by the tempting com- 
parison, to two also humble interiors, ‘The News- 
paper’ and ‘The Scriptures,’ by John Faed—of 
which both the persons and the properties are pro- 
nouncedly Seotch. ‘The Newspaper’ is a study of 
an earnest politician, who sits by the fireside on a 
winter day with the broad sheet held out before 
him; the light comes into the picture through 
the window at the reader’s back, and his face is 
lighted up by reflected light from the newspaper. 
The other presents an aged dame also seated at her 
hearth with the Bible open before her. Both 
pictures are freely touchcd, and yet are gems in 
their way. By W. Gale there are several small 
heads and single figures, that recall those of his 
minor meditations that have followed iu the wake 
of the ‘Little Eastern.’ There is another youthful 
Eastern head, that of a girl, with a face of a clear, 
yellow brown, with large, round melting eyes; and 
thus success leads to repetitions. Then there is 
‘Dimanche,’ a profile of a French peasant girl 
going to mass—prim and trim, with a larger share 
of refined beanty than has fallen to any of her 
sisters. We thus shake hands with humble life, 
and lend our ears to a declamation in the Tenny- 
sonian vein, also by Mr. Gale. There is no title, it 
is also a single figure—a fair girl in profile, with 
hair streaming down comet-wise behind a Saxon 
face, in which it is intended that after having looked 
at the blue eye, we shall look for the blue veins 
beneath the pearly skin. 

We come next upon ‘ Lasses Going Milking,’ by 
J. Phillip (“ him of Spain”), which must have been 
painted some four or five years ago, and before he 
registered the vow that in future there should be no 
justification for his being called or considered a 
Scotch painter. Whatever be the title under which 
this work fell ripe from the easel, it looks much as if it 
were a prompting from the “Gentle Shepherd.” There 
is a marked contrast between the two girls. The 
nearer is in profile—she is a brunette with a tendency 
to personal volume; the other, whose full face is 
shown, is delicately fair, with light hair, and blithe- 
some eyes. Each carries a milk-pail, and altogether, 
in style and circumstance, the two figures look more 
like milking realities than anything that is usually 
got up from the model and the lay figure. There 
is also much akin to these ‘A Galway Girl,’ by 
Baxter, with more genuine rusticity than he usually 

ives to his pictures, She wears a red jacket so 
bright that it would extinguish any set of features 
that were not of high pitch in colour. Such a con- 
tact is a rude trial for a face, but this has been 
carefully guarded against by painting the face up to 
a high and clear tone, without refining it beyond the 
character intended to be preserved. ave 

‘ The Rivals,’ by Solomon, is based on au incident 
taken from a higher plane in the social scale. Mr. 
Solomon has adopted for his motto the well-worn 
distich, “ Vice is a monster,” &c. His pictures are 
not negatives; he teaches by broad facts. He 
here sets before us a lady who may be a wife or 
may be only affianced; be that as it may, she is 
suddenly convulsed with agony on accidentally over- 
hearing, from her seat by a window that opens into 
a garden, a conversation between her lover and 
another lady. Such a circumstance might be painted 
with an apathy that would in no wise convey to the 
intelligence and the feeling the point of the story ; 
but all our sympathies are at once with the deceived 
one, while we contemplate with abhorrence the 
perfidy on the other side. There was, it will be 
remembered, a picture exhibited by Mr. Solomon, at 
the British Institution, the hanging of which was 
protested against by Mr. Frith in Zhe Times. | The 

icture, which was called ‘ Art Critics Abroad,’ was 
ung too high for examination at that time, but 


fading the work in Mr. Morby’s Gallery, we can 
testify to its being as good a picture as its author 
j ever produced. It represents a family of Breton 
| Peasants examining, and much amused by, a picture 
from which the artist has jast risen, and gone outside 
the cottage to smoke his cigar. The incident 
occurred while he wa painting the two girls who 
form a principal group in the composition. Mr. 
Morby has also, very carefully painted, the original 
sketch of ‘ Found Drowned.’ 

* Deep-dale, near Barnard Castle,’ by Creswick, is 
a close, rocky river scene ; on the effective painting 
of such subjects his early fame is based. In this 
picture there is a large tree on the left hand in which 
the leaves are individualized—the only instance of 


_ this kind we remember in this artist’s works, By 


Ansdell there are two highland pastorals called 
respectively ‘Lost’ end ‘Found.’ In the former there 
are two sheep that have strayed from their own flocks, 
and are alarmed at the approach of a strange shep- 
herd. By the latter we learn that the animals have 
wandered over the mountain until they have fallen 
exhausted in the snow, and are now discovered by 
their own shepherd, one but just alive, and the other 
apparently dead. 

By Cooper there is also a pair of sheep subjects 
—‘ Summer,’ and ‘ Winter,’—in the former of which 
there is a group of the animals on a grassy knoll that 
raises them agaiust the lower sky, and in ‘ Winter’ 


| we find them scattered over a snowy landscape; and, 


curiously enongh, we found side by side with these 
a study of a horse by Verboekhoveu, Cooper’s early 
master, finished up with a surface equal to a Wouver- 
mans, There is also the head of a horse by the 
great Belgian master, life size, of a character rarely 
or never surpassed, and fully equal to any portrait 
ever produced by Landseer, ‘Happy days,’ by 
F. R. Pickersgill, is the most brilliant and natural 
essay that the painter has of late produced. It 
is of the same class of subject as ‘The Trouba- 
dour,’ which was exhibited a year or two ago, as 
representing a pleasant party of noble ladies seated 
on a garden terrace overlooking the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean somewhere between Nice and 
Genoa, and listening to the rhymes of a soldier 
minstrel, who here narrates his own adventures. 
This picture has the rare merit of combining 
some of the best qualities of the old and the new 
schools. By Lance, beyond all, eminent in grapes, 
there is a bunch of the black Blenheim kind, each 
grape as large as a plun—nothing, perhaps, exagger- 
ated beyond the natural grandenr of the fruit. ‘The 
Penitent,’ by Frost, is a semi-nude study, very much 
like the work of Etty, and precisely so in colour, 
differing only in a somewhat sharper finish. ‘The 
Fountain,’ F. W. Topham, is a Spanish subject, and, 
contrary to the artist’s ordinary practice, it is painted 
in oil, It shows a gathering of idlers of both eexes 
at a public fountain—the hint perhaps from Seville— 
such as is continually seen in continental cities. This 
picture has, we think, been exhibited, as also have 
many others in the collection, all sutficiently good 
to be remembered since the years of their respective 
production—as ‘The Novel Reader,’ E. M. Ward, 
and two other works by this accomplished master, 
one of them being ‘ Charlotte Corday going to Execu- 
tion ;’ another, the original sketch of ‘ James II. re- 
ceiving news of the landing of the Prince of Orange ;’ 
‘ Terecina,’ Wyburd ; ‘ Blackberry Gatherers,’ Poole, 
and, by the same, ‘A Girl at a Spring;’ the 
study for ‘Drowned,’ Solomon; ‘The Chevalier 
Bayard,’ Hook, a very beautiful specimen of the 
artist’s earlier manner; ‘ The Farm Yard,’ and ‘The 
Cottage Door,’ Linnell; ‘ Ride a Cockhorse!’ W. 
H. Knight; ‘The Staff of Life,’ G. A. Holmes; 
‘ Girl at a Casement,’ G. Smith ; ‘The Gossips,’ W. 
Hemsley; ‘Job and his Friends,’ C. Rolt ; * The 
Sirens,’ Frost, a gem of pure water. 

We have limited our notice chiefly to the “ un- 
exhibited ” pictures in this collection, and even of 
these we have described but afew. The works in 
the ion of Mr. Morby number some two 
h ; if not all of equal excellence, they are all 
true pictures, and may be purchased without dread 
of deception. Mr. Morby has long been known as 
a just dealer ; his connection is large; and he has 
been, and continues to be, a very useful medium of 
communication between tbe artists and the collector. 
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MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


WALL PICTURES. 

Tur so-called discovery of the pictures in the 
stairease of Marlborough House—effected during 
the conversion of the mansion into a suitable resi- 
dence for the Prince of Wales—is no discovery at 
all. The House was occupied by Queen Adelaide 
after the death of William IV., up to which period 
the staircase was in its original condition, but 
the paintings were so faded and effaced as to be 
considered unworthy of preservation, and, therefore, 
to give some air of “comfort” to the place, they 
were not actually painted over, and the walls 
enlivened with fanciful gilding, but they were 
covered over with a facing of wood, which was 
inted in an ordinary way, as may be remembered 
ty those who have visited the Turner and Verson 
collections when they were in Marlborough House. 
For the support of this boarding the wall has been 
rated and broken by holdfasts wherever it has 

n deemed for security. Like those of 

all honses of its time, the staircase is mean; had it 
been more ample and better lighted, it is probable 
that these coaditions would have required such 
alterations as must have entirely destroyed the 
pictures. We are so much more conservative in 
all matters having reference to Art than we were 
twenty years ago, that it cannot be believed that 
any decorator or surveyor of the present day would 
venture thus to treat pictures, which, at least, have 
the value of contemporaneity with the great events 
that they describe. The cleaning and restoration 
are in progress, by Mr. Merritt, of 24, Langham 
Street, under whose skilful treatment they will be 
left without any sign of injury, if we may judge 
from the success which has attended his operations 
on the great picture of the Battle of Blenheim, that 
fills the whole of the left wall in ascending from 
the vestibule. The first impression conveyed by 
the work is, that it has been intended as a study of 
portraiture, with a battle background in detail, 
reealling portraits of Louis Quatorze similarly com- 
posed. The Duke of Marlborough is, therefore, the 
principal personage, attended by secondary figures, 
as his staff. The Dake is mounted ; he wears a red 
coat, cocked hat, and the clumsy riding boots of his 
time; and his horse is one of the heavy, shapeless 
chargers of the sixteenth century, such as appear in 
all the battle pictures of that time. With bad 
taste enough, the artist, Laguerre, has made the 
Duke looking out of the picture at the spectator ; 
bat Laguerre was a man of pliant disposition, and it 
is possible that the potent will of Sarah Dachess of 
Marlborough would not have it otherwise. At a 
little distance in the centre of the picture is seen 
the town of Blenheim, round which the entire field 
is filled with the incidents of a desperate battle. The 
picture is dark, but it has been originally very low 
in tone—an error on the part of the artist, where 
light is so deficient as it is in the staircase. In this 
laguerre has preferred imitating that which was 
approved in Bourgognone, to thinking for himself, 
and making the most of the conditious to which he 
was subject. In the low light with which he had to 
deal, strong opposition should have been his prin- 
ciple, and by this the staircase would have been 
lightened ; whereas the effect never has been, and 
never can be, otherwise than a breadth of sombre 
and lifeless tones. Besides this picture there are 
others on the staircase awaiting revival from the 
hands of Mr. Merritt, all of which are, for many 
reasous, so well worth preservation that they ought 
to be carefully copied as soon as they have been 
restored. Louis Laguerre was the son of a 
Spaniard, who was keeper of the menagerie at Ver- 
sailles. He studied for a short time under Lebrun, 
and coming to England in 1683, was employed by 
Verrio, and painted for him the large picture in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. He also worked at Bur- 
leigh, and Petworth, and William III. confided to 
him, as it turned out, the destruction of Mantegna’s 
‘Triumph of Ceesar.’ 

The improvements effected in Marlborough House 
are such as to render it inevery way more conformable 
with modern ideas of comfort than it was. We all 
remember the low, dark rooms that were filled with 
the Turner and the Vernon collections, and rejoice 
at the changes to which these apartments have been 
subjected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of “‘ Taz Ant-JouRNAaL.” 





THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY AND PRIZE 
PAINTINGS. 


Sir,—All must accord with your regret, expressed 
in last month's Art-Journal, regarding the unfortu- 
nate division of the Liverpool Artists. But how can 
those interested in the advancement of Art look for 
the amalgamation so beneficial to Art-progress in the 
second city of the kingdom, when the point which 
caused the breach is more glaringly brought out this 
year than ever? ; 

The Liverpool Academy prize, as you informed 
your readers, has been awarded to a beautiful com- 

a by Mr, J. * Lewis—‘ Waiting = the 
erry, t.’ Every one is aware of the un- 
ssguetalte goin of Mr. Lewis in depicting 
Spanish and Oriental scenes; but, surely, there are 
higher qualities in painting than mere incident; 
and the reproducing of a picture, whose component 
have again and again been brought forward 
in former works, certainly does not entitle it to be 
ranked as “ first in merit.” 

By the newspaper controversy, which has been 
carried on here, regarding this subject, I learn that 
the two other pictures next in merit, according to 
the notions of the Liverpool Academy, and which 
are eligible for the prize-distinction, are Mr, 
Horsley’s ‘Lost and Found,’ and Mr. Paton’s 
‘Luther at Erfurt,’ That these subjects, - when 
combined with the skill thrown into them, take an 
exalted position over that of the prize-painting, is 
evidence a to prove their superiority. Some 
would prefer the glorious autumn landscape of Mr. 
Horsley, connected with the domestic incident which 
awakens all our emotional feelings ; or some would 
see in the painting of the solitary monk intenser 
thought née more skilful manipulation exhibited. 
The latter picture is worthy of the great subject_it 
commemorates. We can see how the torturings of 
Luther’s brain tell on the emaciated face. We 
behold the concealed genius of the Reformation 
struggling in the obscurity which often precedes 
the success of a great enterprise. If thoughts like 
these are awakened by simply looking on a picture, 
containing a single figure, the awarding committee 
must have passed ‘ Luther at Erfurt’ with bandaged 
eyes. 

Whatever painting is entitled to what is this year 
a ‘* misnomer,” it is not my aim to show, though 
this could be done unhesitatingly. Mr. Lewis's 
picture is perfect of its kind; but the most un- 
— mind will allow—including Mr. Lewis 

imself—that such a kind is below the standard of the 
— produced by Mr. Horsiey and Mr. Paton. 

udging, therefore, from this year’s transaction, it 
is unquestionable that the members of the Liverpool 
Academy do not award their prizes to pictures “‘ first 
in merit.” 

As the Art-Journal is the proper place for discus- 
sion on such an enesseuntstie transaction, I trust 
that your courtesy will, in justice, insert this. 

Iam, &. J.C. 

Liverroon, October 1861. 


_ find in a contegnporary the following passage :— 
“The Liverpool Academy complains that circulation is 
given, in the Art-Journal, to ex parte accounts of the 
Society, while its own answers are denied admission.” 
This assertion is altogether untrue: we have never on 
any single occasion since we commenced the Art-Journal, 
given an ex parte statement and denied admission to the 
answer: it is as much opposed to our practice, as it is to 
the cause of truth and honesty. Our columns have ever 
been freely opened to both sides in any controversy: and 
always will be. We do not even stipulate for temper in 
argument, but we do require decency in language. In the 
Art-Journal for August, our readers will find the following 
remarks on the Liverpool controversy :—‘* We readily 
insert this letter (a letter from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, Joseph Boult, Esq ), and would have as willingly 
inserted one from the other side, if any correspondent, 
actuated by right motives and influenced by fitting 
courtesy, had written to us. Such, however, has not been 
the case, although the President of the Academy has 
addressed to us a letter, remarkable for the absence of 
reasoning, and the introduction of language which could 
have no other effect than that of injuring the cause he 
professes to advocate.” Once again, we express an earnest 
hope that the much-needed ‘amalgamation’ may be 
brought about: the ‘ Society’ has, we understand, recently 
held a meeting with a view to raise funds for the erection 
in Liverpool of a building worthy of Art, and also of the 
second commercial city of the world. We cannot doubt 
that success will attend their efforts: the members gene- 
rally are gentlemen of wealth and influence as well as of 
intelligence: they know that Liverpool needs an Art- 
gallery: that at present the rooms in which the Society 








and the Academy have their exhibitions—the one in Bold 
Street, the other in Post-office Place—are such as would 
| diseredit a third-class town in the poorest shire of 


_—— 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Excavations at Wroxerr 
once more resumed duri tbo exam, aoe 


the site previously examined—the interi 
eity—but on that of the A pec poor: 
Uriconiam, on the north-east side of the towns 
little without the walls along the Watling Street of 
the Anglo-Sarons. The site promised arich harvest 
of antiquities, and has already begun to yield it. 
The first trenches opened were rewarded, as Mr. 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A., states in a recent letter to 
the Times, by the discovery of an inscribed monu- 
meutal tablet in commemoration of a Roman 
soldier, and of “several interments, consisting of 
ashes and burnt bones, with sepulchral urns, glass 
vessels, a lamp with the potter’s mark ‘ Modes,’ and 
other objects, the number and variety of which are 
increased by every day’s work. At length the men 
came upon a regularly paved street, of good width, 
running direct from the town gate over the brow of 
the bank, and through the middle of the ‘ 
at a small angle eastward from the Watling Street 
Road. This street, it can hardly be doubted, and 
not the lane at the foot of the bank, was the original 
Roman road from Uriconium to Londinium, and we 
shall probably find that the principal monuments 
bordered upon it on each side, as at Pompeii; it 
was, in fact, the Street of Tombs of ancient Uri- 
conium.” A small area, enclosed by a low wall, 
has also been found on the western side, which is 
supposed to be “ the uristrinum, or place for burn- 
ing the dead body before the interment.” “ The 
remaius of the wood on which a had been 
placed for burning were found within it, the ends 
being but imperfectly burnt.” Mr. Wright makes 
an earnest appeal to the public for pecuniary assist- 
ance, to enable those who have undertaken the work 
to carry it on: hope of such aid from Government 
there seems to be none. This is not a matter of 
mere antiquarian di/ettantism, but one of inter- 
esting historical research, that ought to meet with 
every encouragement. 

THe Crystat Patace Scuoot or Akt, 
Science, AND LiTERaTURE re-opens, after a “long 
vacation,” with the commencement of the present 
month, and the Committee of Directors have issued 
a programme which gives good promise of a suc- 
cessful term. The classes, which are numerous and 
treat of a wide variety of subjects, are very judi- 
ciously arranged, and the Professors stand in the 
front rank in their several departments, so. that the 
Palace School has a strong claim for support, and it 
really must prove au invaluable boon to the rapidly- 
extending group of small towns, known collectively 
as Sydenham and Norwood. We trust that the 
weekly conversazioni, which were introduced before 
the last summer, in connection with this school, 
will be resumed, and their range extended ; and we 
shall have much pleasure in recording the further 
addition to the classes of a series of popular 
Monday Lectures, by the several Professors, upon 
the plan that was adopted concurrently with the 
conversazioni on Wednesday evenings. We are 
pleased to know that the applications for admission 
to the classes are very greatly increased in their 
numbers, so that this valuable institution may hope 
now to find its worth to be fully recognised. As we 
have done before, we again urge upon the directors 
the importance of rendering their school as popular 
as possible; and, consequently, we trust that they 
will reduce their scale of fees to as low a standard 
as may be consistent ; at any rate, if some of their 
classes are kept comparatively exclusive by higher 
fees, let there also be cheap popular classes, access 
to which can be had without any necessary visit to, 
or any necessary payment for visiting, the Crystal 
Palace itself. We have nothing to object to : 
present scale of fees for the classes that are to 
more exclusive; but we have heard some es 
of both surprise and dissatisfaction at the somewhé 
singular circumstance that, while all the classes 1 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature have their fee for & 
term two guineas, the fee for the dancing class, for 
the same period, is three guineas ; and we have been 








asked whether dancing is estimated at the Crystal 
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Palace as 33 per cent. more valuable than Drawing, 
or History, or English Literature, or Latin, or 
French, or German, &c., “a ~— been 
attended with a suggestion possibly pre- 
mium upon the “light fantastic” accomplishment 
may have resulted from the lingering influences of 
Blondinism upon the directorial mind. We ean do 
no more than confirm the fact of this “three 
guineas” appearing in the programme of the 
Crystal Palace School, and refer to the authorities 
there for an explanation. 

Tur CoLtection or Mr. Fiatov.—Although 
we intend in “our next” to pass this collection 
under detailed review, we may now direct public 
attention to it ; we should have performed the duty 
this month, but that we have elsewhere occupied 
space in treating a similar subject. Mr. Flatou has 
announced his purpose of disposing, by private 
contract, of the whole of his “ stock” of modern 
pictures, in order that he may be left free to devote 
his time and energies to the “important work” he 
has undertaken—* The Railway Station,” by W. P. 
Frith, R.A., which he means to exhibit and to 
engrave. It is known that he has embarked a large 
capital in this undertaking; and there can be no 
doubt that to render it a successful “ ion,” 
there must be no division of interest, in reference 
either to his time or his labour. A subscription list 
has been opened, at his Gallery in Cornhill. Many 
names are already “entered,” and we have reason 
to believe that, enormous as will be the cost of the 
print, the eventual prosperity of the undertaking is 
secured. The engraver selected for this great work 
is Mr. Frank Holl—seleeted by the painter as well as 
the proprietor: and the choice is a good one. We 
know of no British engraver better qualified for the 
task. Ere long, we shall be in a position to describe 
the picture more fully than we have hitherto done. 
Meanwhile, we refer our readers to an advertisement 
which gives the names of the artists whose works 
Mr. Flatou is exhibiting in Cornhill. They comprise 
a majority of the best masters of our school; and 
this collection, as we have said, we shall next month 
pass under detailed review. 


A Mepatuion or Hawrsorne—one of the | 


leading authors of America, and whose works, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” more especially, have achieved ex- 
tensive popularity England—has been recently 
executed by an excellent seulptor, Kiintze, of 23, 
Newman Street. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and is a work of very great merit. Some 
friends and admirers of Hawthorne have arranged 
with the sculptor to produce it in marble, in order 
to present it to the lady of the estimable author. 
Mr. Hawthorne has many friends in England ; par- 
ticularly in Liverpool, where he was the American 
Consul—a post to which he was appointed solely on 
the ground of his abilities. Moreover, few men 
are more regarded and esteemed in private life. 
The testimonial, therefore, canuot fail to give 
pleasure to those who present, and to her who will 
receive it, while a well-deserved compliment will be 
paid to his frieud the sculptor. 

Tue ILLustratep CaTaLoGcue or THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION.—A detailed prospectus of 
the Catalogue we are now busily preparing, of the 
most useful and instructive of the contents of the 
Exhibition of 1862, will accompany the December 
part of the Art-Journal. 

Tue Turner Pictures are now hung in Tra- 
falgar Square, and the whole gallery is re-arranged. 
This intelligence reached us on the eve of our going 
to press; all remarks must therefore be postponed 
till next month. 

MEMoRIALs oF THE MeEDIc1.—The following 
passage was inadvertently omitted from the paper 
on this subject which appeared in our last number. 
It should have followed the paragraph, on the first 
colamn of page 292, terminating thus,—“which 
otherwise might have been forgotten.” The suc- 
ceeding passage is perfectly incomprehensible without 
the explanation involved in that now inserted.-— 

Tn that library which they founded side by side 
with their sepulchre, is a little packet, formerly 
belonging to the Cardinal Ippolito de Medici, illegi- 
timate son of that Giuliano, who formed the subject 
of one of the two monuments by Michael Angelo 
which we have been considering. This packet is 
neatly folded and tied (quite a pet of a packet), and 
furthermore graced with the following interesting 





little superscription in the Cardinal’s own hand :— 
‘ Beard, torn by me from the jowl of that traitorous 
hound Jean Lue Orsino, in the pope’s ante- 
chamber.’” 

Stone Nretto ror Pavement.—A new and 
most effective variety of decorative pavement has 
been for the choir of Lichfield 
as a part of the “restorations” of that eminently 
interesting edifice, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, the 
artists in glass, whose works deservedly enjoy so 
high areputation. The new pavement is composed 
in part of Minton’s tiles, and in part of circular 
slabs of a hard white stone, upon which various 
designs are executed in bold outline, the lines and 
also all the being filled in with a 
tenacious black composition, as hard as the stone 
itself. 
communion rails in the choir at Lichfield forms a 
large square, which is divided into four smaller 
squares by broad bands of Miuton’s tiles; in the 
centre of each of these smaller squares is one large 
inlaid circle, a smaller circle being placed towards 
each angle of the square. Thus, this beautiful 
experimental piece of pavement contains four large 
and sixteen smaller inlaid stone circles, which are 
surrounded by tiles, and are divided and also bound 
together by the broad bands of tiles crossing each 
other at right angles, which we have already noticed. 
The designs are by Mr. Clayton, and they have been 
most ably executed under his direction. The lines 
are drawn and cut with a free and masterly hand, 
and show what may be accomplished in the simplest 
outline when the true conditions and capabilities of 
outline are thoroughly understood. The four larger 
circles represent incidents connected with the estab- 
lishment of the see of Lichfield, and upon the 
smaller ones are half-figures of the sovereigns 
who reigned in those early days in England, and 
of the prelates who first presided over the then 
newly-constitated see. This ies of pavement 
promises to become popular in the highest degree ; 
and it certainly deserves snch popularity. The 
same style of decoration might be introduced into 
the external architecture of public buildings with 
the happiest effect, and we commend the idea 
to the thoughtful consideration of the architect of 
the New Foreign Office. On the Continent this 
style of pavement was occasionally in use in the 
middle ages, and original examples may still be seen 
both in France, Germany, and Italy. Some of the 
finest are at St. Omer. In our own country there 
exists one curious specimen, in Canterbury Cathedral, 
where Becket’s shrine is surrounded by inlaid slabs, 
executed after the same manner as Mr. Clayton has 
so happily adopted at Lichfield. 

Noet Paton’s glorious picture of ‘The Pursuit 
of Pleasure’—one of the greatest achievements of 
the British School, or of any school—is now exhi- 
biting at Messrs. Jennings, Cheapside, previous to 
being transferred to the hands of the engraver, 
Mr. H. T. Ryall, who is to engrave it for the pub- 
lisher, Hill, of Edinburgh. 

Tue Royat Picrures.— The drawings from 
pictures in the several collections of her Majesty 
the Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, now exhibiting, with a view to sale, at the 
Crystal Palace, will shortly be removed from that 
building. In the Art-Journal for August there 
was a full description of these drawings, which, our 
readers were informed, were to be separated and sold 
separately. With the engravings from these pictares 
subseribers to the Art-Journal are familiar; and 
they may hence form some idea of the rare 
beauty and value of thedrawings. Although copies, 
they are copies under peculiar circumstances ; one 
copy of each picture only being permitted to be 
made. Many of them were “touched upon” by 
the painters of the original works, and they were 
copied with the exceeding care to finish, absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of the engraver. Thus, 
they are of sufficient “dignity” and importance to 
grace any drawing-room io the kingdom, while by 
no meaus coatly. : 

Tue Rovat Excuance,—* What is to be done 
with the Exchange?” is a question pointedly 
suggested by the countenance beginning to be given 
to Art by the authorities of the city. Years ago, 
when the walls of the Exchange were so prettily 


The pavement immediately adjoining the | 


and this time it has been frescoed, but the result is 
still a reproach to the wealthiest city in the world. 
The “vegetables” are really badly drawn and painted ; 





but were they otherwise, it may be asked what this 
kind of decoration (sic /) means in a 80 rich 
with associations available to Art ? and last, 


for these arabesques the city must have paid, or 
promised to pay, perhaps four thousand pounds, and 
it is necessary that the work should be re-commenced, 
for the colours are already failing, the panels being 
everywhere marked by unseemly pictures of dis- 
colouration. Nothing of this kind will do for the 
Exchange; it is in the worst possible taste. The 
city is now patronizing sculpture: nothing would 
be so suitable for the place as a series of grand bas- 


the Marquis of Downshire, is rapidly advaucing 
towards wre owen . The readers of Moore's 
ap em ill, doubtless, remember who Alethe is. 
She is represented in the statue as standing, or pre- 
sumed to be so, on the deck of the Nile boat, at the 
moment when, for the first time, she feels conscious 
of the power of love within her ; and in the trausi- 
tion state of her affections, regards it as a some- 
ve 3 stealing between herself and heaven. Her 
hands are raised rot pmo $n apg the 
head slightly droops, the eyes being fixed on the 
flowing current of the river. The figure is tall and 





finely proportioned, aud the drapery is so arranged 
that the seems rather veiled by, than clothed 
in it. This work will, unquesti » raise the 


reputation of the sculptor, whose poetical figure 
of ‘ Erin’ we engraved a short time ago. 

Neoretti AnD ZamBRa’s Stergoscoric Views 
AND Stergoscopes, &c.—Views photographed for 
the stereoscope rank amongst the wonders, as 
certainly they may claim a place of honour amongst 
the most delightfal productions of this Art-loving 
age. Whatever is most lovely or most strange ia 
nature, and whatever man may combine with nature 
to render in any way or in any degree attractive, 
that the sun is ever ready to depict with unerring 
fidelity and the most exquisite artistic gracefulness ; 
while science has uced the means for both 
obtaining the sun-pictures from every locality, and 
sending them in every direction, then realizes 
them in the stereoseope. ‘The position which these 
wonderful instruments with their “slides” now 
hold in the business of Art, places them amongst 
the most important of popular industries; and, 
accordingly, the attention of men of enterprise and 
energy, who have abundant capital at their disposal, 
has been attracted to stereoscopic photography. At 
the head of the many establishments that London 
contains, devoted especially to works of this class 
are those of Necrerri and Zampra, who have just 
completed what we may eutitle a stereographic 
cordon in and about London, This collection, in 
addition to the productions of other publishers, 
contains, amongst the publications of Negretti and 
Zambra themselves, their extraordinary stereographs, 
one hundred and eight in number, from China and 
Japan, and a still more recent series of forty-six 
examples from Java. All these views have been 
obtained at great cost, and with no little exertion of 
enterprise, and bring before our eyes here at home 
in our far-off Egland, all the characteristic features 
of those strange lands of the East which recent 
events have invested with a twofold interest. The 
Java views are most curious as well as exquisitely 
beautiful, and they seem either to take us to Java 
or to bring Java to us in a manner that is absolutely 
startling. We may add, as another curious illus- 
tration of the fresh associations that are continually 
growing up between ourselves and the East, that 
Messrs, Negretti and Zambra have a collection of 
8 , which have been made express! La 
them in J , by Japanese workmen, the 
decorations of which are in careful a = 
Japanese raditions. They are excellent justru- 
ments, as well as true exponents of the Art-manu- 
factures of Japan, as they may be influenced by 
science. The slides also, which y 
the stereoscopes, are sold in characteristic envelopes 
of Japanese construction, with their titles and the 
name of the proprietors, cery legibly printed upon 
them in Japanese. These quaint envelopes are 
ions of the paper string in use in 








arabesqued, it was done under a conviction that the 
whole work must be obscured in a few years. The 
smoke was not slow in superseding Mr. Sang’s work, | 


fastened 
Japan—and at 122, Regent Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Gueanincs From Westminster Anpey. By 
Gronoe Gitnert Scott, R.A., F.S.A. Illus- 
trated, Published by J. H. & J. Pauker, 
London and Oxford. 


This is a typical example of a somewhat rare class | 


of modern ks, which profess but a very little, 
and actually accomplish very much. Indeed, so far 
as their aim ranges, these * Gleanings” are an ex- 
haustive harvest of what may be gathered from that 

ueen of English churches, Westminster Abbey. 
The principal portion of the volume consists of an 
essay on the architectural history and antiquities, 
and on the architecture itself. of the Abbey, by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. To this is appended a series of 
minor essays by no less than eleven other writers, 


all of them well known as either architects or. 


archwologists, or both, who include in their number 
Professor Willis, Mr. W. Burges, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. J. H. Parker, the whole having been most ably 
edited by the last-named gentleman. The volume 
is produced in the fulness of the Oxford style, 
abounding in admirable illustrations on wood b 
the ever-efficient Mr. Jewitt, with equally good 
steel plates by Mr. Le Keux. Mr. Scott's admirable 
essay relates chiefly to the abbey church itself, 
with comparatively slight notices of the remains of 
the other conventual buildings, all of them of the 
highest interest in the history, not of English archi- 
tecture only, but of England itself. The importance 
of Edward the Confessor’s Abbey, as an edifice 
constructed of stone in the Norman manner—rude, 
but yet massive and strong, and dignified in its 
early simplicity—is clearly demonstrated by Mr. 
Scott. Then he passes on to a minute critical 
analysis of the principles which guided Henry III. 
and his architects in their works, and he gives a 
minute description of the existing church, which, 
Mr, Scott dec , does not owe its claims upon 
the study of architects to its antiquarian and his- 
torical associations, intensely interesting though 
these must be to every man worthy of the name of 
an Englishman, since its claims upon architects rest 
rather on the ground of its intrinsic and superlative 
merits as a work of Art of the highest and noblest 
order, Briefly, but in the most masterly and most 
ery manner, Mr. Scott carries the readers 
of his “‘ Gleanings” throughout the entire edifice, 
thoughtfully pausing with them at almost ever 
turn, and impressing them continually with fres 
convictions both of his own diligent study of the 

nd old church, and of the ever-increasing 
nterest inseparable from it. We do not attempt 
to follow Mr. Scott, because to do so would amount 
almost to preparing a transcript of what he has 
written; but we do earnestly recommend our 
readers to take the book, and to accompany its 
accomplished author from page to page. They will 
rise from its perusal with strong sentiments of 
gratitude towards ourselves, for the advice which 
we have given to them. 

It is satisfactory to know that considerable 
portions of the Confessor’s works still exist; and 
it also is a subject for unqualified congratulation on 
the part of all who regard Westminster Abbey as 
the Cathedral of England, that so much original 
documentary evidence bearing upon its history is 
continually being brought to light. The essays 
appended to Mr. Scott’s “ Gleanings,” including an 
ep notice by himself of Henry the Seventh’s 

pel (in which its remarkable architectural cha- 
racter is justly vindicated), comprise some most 
my mee | examples of the early records that now 
are brought forward, and are enabled to throw so 
clear a light upon times long past away, and to 
illustrate in so peculiarly effective and graphic 
manner the architectural relics that have been 
transmitted from those times to our own days. Mr, 
Weare, one of the masters of Westminster School, 
ves come “further remarks on the buildings of 
ward the Confessor,’’ with notices of the works 


of Abbot a, erected by him through the 


munificence of Cardinal Simon Langham, between 
the years 1376 and 1386, Mr. Hugo contributes an 
account of the “‘ Jerusalem Chamber ;”’ and Mr.Corner 
adds a characteristic description of the “ Abbot of 
Westminster's House,” extracted from the Patent 
Rolls. A curious commission is printed with these 
essays, which was issued by Henry V. in 1413, to 
Richard de Whityngton, and Richard Harowden a 
monk of the abbey, for carrying on the work of 
rebuilding the nave of the » the former of 
these two royal commissioners is supposed to be the 
celebrated Lord Mayor of London, who was also 
frequently @ commissioner entrusted with impor- 
tant duties Pf both Richard II. and Henry lV. A 
Fabric Roll, discovered lately in the Public Record 
Office by Mr. Burt, having reference to the works 
of Henry IIT. at the Abbey in 1253, is described and 
illustrated with his customary ability by Professor 





Willis, who thus has made generally intelligible a 
most important contemporary record, which without 


this help was a sealed book to all except a very few. 


The editor appends notices and extracts from other 


Fabric Rolls; and Mr. W. H. Hart treats both 
learnedly and pleasantly of ‘‘ the Library of West- 
minster Abbey and its contents,”’ and also on the 
“Organ.”’ Mr. Hunter has some brief remarks “‘ on 
the Order of the Bath;”’ Mr. J. Burt contributes 


| some judicious observations upon “ certain curious 


discoveries in connection with the ancient Treasury 
at Westminster: a brief and somewhat desultory 
paper on the “‘ Monuments in Westminster Abbey 
as a museum of sculpture” follows. What now is 
wanted is a companion volume, as ably written and 


thoroughly illustrated, upon the “ Monuments of 


Westminster Abbey:” will not Mr. Parker publish 
it? 


A Manvat or ILtumMInations ON PAPER AND 
Vettum. By J. W. Brapiey and 7. G. 
Goopwin. Fighth Edition, carefully revised 
and much enlarged, with Practical Notes, and 
entirely new Illustrations on Wood, by J. J. 
pow ae Published by Winsor & Newron, 

naon, 


This volume is one of those eighth editions which 
to all practical purposes are new works; and it isa 
most felicitous specimen of a very honourable order. 
So far as a manual can go, indeed, in this little 
volume the modern illuminator may possess all that 
he can either require or desire. It is at once 
copious and concise, clever and simple, practical 
and suggestive. The seven preceding editions have 
been so many stages in the progressive development 
of the work, from its embryo form of edition No. 1. 
Each has taken advantage of its own greater 
experience, and something of improvement has 
uniformly been added with every successive issue. 
But now alterations and additions, of far greater 
importance and value than all their predecessors, 
have been introduced into the work. The whole 
has been carefully revised, and * Practical Notes,”’ 
together with much other useful matter, have been 
added: a ‘*Companion”’ also has been appended, 
containing a numerous and most comprehensive 
series of choice illustrations, which have been 
selected for the express purpose of explaining 
thoroughly the illuminator’s art from its first prin- 
ciples to the beginner, and also to convey valuable 
information and always useful suggestions to the 
advanced student. 

It is altogether unnecessary for us to enter into 
any detailed analysis of this Manual, or even to 
describe its contents. Instead of this, we prefer, 
in a very plain and very decided manner, to recom- 
mend every person who either admires the art of 
illumination, or who practises or intends to practise 
it, to obtain and carefully to study the Manual 
with its Companion. The cost is only a single 
shilling for each of them: or the two may be pur- 
chased, handsomely and strongly bound together, 
for a single half-crown. So numerous are the pub- 
lieations upon illumination, that we wish it to be 
aot? understood that we are now speaking of 
the work (in its eighth edition) published by Winsor 
and Newton, which was originally written by Mr. 
J. W. Bradley and Mr. T. G. Goodwin, and now has 
been revised and illustrated by Mr. J. J. Laing. 
All the recent additions to the body of the works, 
as well as the illustrations, are by Mr. Laing, who 
for some considerable time has enjoyed the rare 
advantage of having assisted Mr, Ruskin in his 
studies and pursuits connected with Art. Mr. 
Laing has discharged the duties entrusted to him 
in a manner that claims the warmest commenda- 
tion. His general revision is judicious and effec- 
tive, and what he has added is exactly what was 
wanted to render the work complete. Mr. Laing’s 
drawings on the wood are truly admirable, and 
they have been executed with the utmost delicacy 
combined with remarkable firmness, and with a 
thorough feeling for both illumination and wood 
engraving by the Misses Byfield, the talented ladies 
who engraved the woodcuts that appear in the pages 
of Mr, Ruskin’s own volumes, Itisa distinguishing, 
as it is a valuable feature in this Manual, that the 
illustrations are on wood, since thus they render 
with the utmost truthfulness the firmness of drawing 
and finished execution which distinguish true illu- 
mination. 

We are assured that students will be grateful to 
us for adding that they may obtain instruction in 
illuminating from Mr. J. J. Laing, who may be 
addressed through the publisher of the Manual, 


Tue Niont-Fryers: a Series of Moth Pictures. 
Published by Pav Jerzarp & Son, London. 
Without the second title on the pages of this elegant 
volume, the first would probably be caggestive of 





many subjects quite foreign to that which i 
brought under notice. > the ee is here 
“ night-flyers”” are made to assume different sha 4 
the fairy folk of all lands are spoken of as « night. 
flyers.” In natural history, the term may be ap. 
plied to those birds whose sweet song is only heard 
after sunset, as well as to those whose music is 
anything but melodious, and which love not the 
garish eye of day: then, too, there are the bat, and 
very many of the beetle tribe which come under 
the same denomination. But the night-flyers we 
find here are our “native moths, whose nocturnal 
flight, in contradistinction to the sunlight flittings 
- their gay + ogee ae —— has earned for 
em in popular entomo e distincti 
night-fyere* ogy distinctive term of 

And exquisitely beautiful these small winged 
creatures are, notwithstanding the names given to 
some of them: such, for example, as the * death’s. 
head moth,” the “ ghost-moth,” the “ tiger-moth” 
cannot be associated with things pleasant and love- 
able. Beautiful, too, are they in their caterpillar 
and curious in their chrysalis, forms. welve 
peges, executed in the highest style of chromo- 

thographic art, exhibit, in the volume now on our 
table, these insects fluttering their open wings 
among foliage, or resting on branches of tree and 
shrub, or on the petals of flowers, in the twilight, 
or by the beams of the rising moon; an attempt 
being made by the artist—and not an unsuccessful 
one— to represent woods and glades by night. The 
general treatment gives a rich pictorial character to 
the pages, but it tends to lead the eye away from 
the principal objects to which the attention is chiefly 
meant to be directed. The descriptions of the 
moths, their haunts and habits, are given on sepa- 
rate pages, and are printed in a kind of purple-red 
ink, bordered with floral ornaments in gold: and, 
lastly, the cover of the book is a resuscitation of 
the old-fashioned binding in imitation of wood; 
this represents dark walnut, inlaid with gold, and 
has a most elegant appearance. 

It is early yet to talk of Christmas and New- 
Year gifts, but we recommend our readers who may 
be looking out for such things by and by, to bear 
in remembrance the ‘‘ Night-Flyers,”’ 


Lrygar Perspective Siupririep, for the Use of 
Schools, Photographers, and Students in Art. 
By J. Hott. Published by the Author, Cam- 
bridge Terrace, Hackney. 


Almost every attempt that has been made to teach 
perspective to nes persons by means of books, has 
failed in its object: it is just one of those things 
which require both oral and ocular demonstration 
to render it intelligible to most comprehensions, 
There are certain laws that govern this, as there 
are certain laws which govern all other sciences, 
but the lines and forms produced by these laws in 
perspective, are, to the many who try to understand 
them, mere geometrical hieroglyphics which they 
eannot decipher without the personal aid of the 
teacher. e do not think Mr. Holt’s little treatise 
does more, or even so much, to “simplify” the 
matter, than others we have seen: what, for 
example, would a young girl or me know about an 
“‘ optical angle,” or what is meant by “ diagonals, 
unless these terms had been previously explained 
to them: it is the use of these technicals without 
interpretation, that must render this work of com- 
parative uselessness among those for whom it seems 
to have been specially intended. 


Tue Corrace History or Enoranp. By the 
Author of “Mary Powell.” Published by 
A. Hatt, Virtue, & Co., London. 


A brief narrative of the chief events in the annals 
of our country, expressed in language simple and 
intelligible: it is nothing more than what it pro- 
fesses to be—a book which will teach the humbler 
classes, and children of every grade, something of 
the history of the land they live in. Sucha work 
is as valuable in its way as the labours of a Hume, 
a Hallam, or a Macaulay. 


Guine To THE ART OF ILLUMINATING AND MIssaL 
Parntino. By W. and G. Aupsey, Architects. 
Published by G. Rownzy & Co., London. 


A concise history of the art of illuminating: = 
with some explanatory remarks, of the colours = 
by those who ractised | it in the middle ages ; ano 

of the materials employed in our own time ; a chapter 
on the manipulatory processes, and one on design 
such, with numerous examples, are the contents - 
this little manual, which, as a first teacher, is : 
best of its kind we know of. Its lessons, thoug 
brief, are to the purpose. 
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On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ 
THE ART OF ILLUMINATING, as 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ 


ARADISE THOMAS 
Illuminated and Tilustrated by Owen Jones and Heary Warren. 
theneum. 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 





ILLUMINATED WORKS. 


own prices, 
bierrag oo 3 
the earliest times. Illustrated 
Sebabote, &c. Selected from the. Britioh Museum, South 
Kensington Museum, and other valuable collections. By W. 
R. Trams. With an Mosse: on the Art, and as to 
its practice in the present y. by M. Diesy Wrartr, 
102 plates, all illuminated ; and 104 pages of text, 
by borders in colours ; in all 1,008 illuminated figures. Quarto, 


splendidly bound, published at £3 10s. 





i 
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own prices, 


AND THE PERI. 


4 —“ Moore's ‘ Paradise and the Pert,’ 
fllominated by Messrs. Owen Jones and H. Warren, 
on stone by Mr. Albert Warren, printed and published by 
and Son, . . . Mr. Owen Jones has prodaced some of the 
magnificent combinations of colour and design we 

to have seen. His borders are all dazzling, and many of 
quisite beauty.” Saturday Review, Dec. 8th.— For a 
de lure, Mr. Owen Jones's edition of ‘ Paradise and the 
(Day & Son) is net to be rivalled. * Paradise and the Peri’ 
the very perfection and ideal of a boudoir book. < . . 
hibits wonderful facilities for the special knowledge and 
skill of Mr. Owen Jones. It is not too much to say that this 
artist, unrivalled in his own line, is thoroughly 
the spirit of Eastern art... . In this respect, as studies of 
chromatic harmony, the volume has more than an accidental 
valve... . By this sumptuous process, which has now been 
brought to such perfection by Messrs. Day—that of 
lithography —a wonderful book has been most 
attained ; and it must have been a labour of love to Mr. Owen 
Jones. Morning Post.—* Mr. Jones has 
bility of Oriental designs to i!lominated missale 
dise and the Peri* he may be said to have reached 
nating point. . . . The work is a master-plece, and 
Jones and Mr. Warren are entitled to the thanks of 
for having prodoced a volume in which decorative art Is 
to the highest pitch, and with such skill that, instead of de- 
stroying or even weakening the verse to which it is wedded, { 
brings out with great foree the beauties of the poem, and in- 
tensifies its imagery.” Small folio, 54 splendidly ilaminated 
pages, elegantly bound, bevelled boards, £2 2s.; or calf em- 
bossed extra elegant, price £2 12s. 6d. 
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biting the Fundamental! Principles which — 

the composition of Ornament of every Period. 
folio plates. Drawn on stone by F. Bedford. 
colours by Day and Son. Athenaum.—* We only hope that 
it will be soon found a necessary classic for all schools of art, 
and for all amateur students of art and architecture. The book 
is bright enough to serve a London family in summer instead 
of flowers, and to warm a London room in winter as well as a 
= ie ey ey rap the imaginations of all art-designers 
0 cou umble enough to admire and generous enough 
not tocopy. It is an encyclopadia of one branch of art, and 
is a noble example of typographical skill and. taste, and of the 
steel-like energy and elasticity of the author's mind. It con- 
tains the result of a life's study, aided by pupils, friends, and 
workmen. Years ago government alone would have ventared 
on such a publication, now it is the mere leisure-hour work of 
8 clever and enterprising mind. Mr. Jones must continue in 
this branch of art, and publish more Domdaniel priniers like 
this, 80 as to deserve stil! more the thanks of the increasing 
art-public.” Builder.— The Institute of British Architects 
resolved unanimously to recommend to Her Majesty, that the 
ang medal for the present year should be conferred on Mr. 
wen Jones, for his published work, the Grammar of Ornament. 
The recommendation, we have no doubt, would be endorsed by 
od Profession not only in our own country, but throughout 
savers. The value of his labours in inducing a feeling 
or colour, and elucidating the principles of » has 
on been felt. by his professional ren; and it has 
- wisely thought that the completion of his last work, 
Nerve of Ornament, made the present a fit moment for 
sowed of the highest reward they had to offer. We 
= ly concur in the compliment paid to him, and will 
© opportunity to make known the scope of the Grammar 
pr nt to those of our readers who do not already 
: tk. We have already expressed in warm terms 
bo of the book. We mast take another occasion 
is bentifel book, which, we may add, is admirabl 
a ‘and. The ornament on the outside of the 

ustrati in of eclecticism worth notice. The 

and papyrus Plant form the centre; on each side 
een honeysuckle, with farther to the right and 

: ¢ trefoil and ci: quefoil, and Moresque secroll- 
 oompan ration leaves as a base to the whole, To 
) n, the printers, and, a’ the same ti publishers 
se work, we cannot give too much aoe te tee energy 
—o and the great resources of their establish- 
pe sre shown by the rapidity and excellence with which so 
af amount of colour-printing has been ” .One 


volume, folie impert 
Printed in enloars Perial. containing 101 plates, 


Le and gold, with text rich! interspersed 
ond engravings, by Day and Son, Lithegapeers to 
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AT PURCHASERS’ OWN PRICES, 
On November 18, and four following days only. 
LONDON : 22, FLEET STREET. 








Tiiuminated Works (continued). 


ted ie 
was published, extra cloth gilt at £3 130. 64." 


In 
IVORY, and WOOD. 
Jun., F.8.A., F.R.S, 
Wood Engravings. 1 


at £3 10s. 


18 
vol. folio, 


&e. . 
1 vol. folio, haif- 


Wane and A. W. 


phi 
1 vol. folio, half-bound elegant, published 





Mrs. L. A. Menepira. The most beautiful book ever 
lished on flowers, berries, and insects. ‘+ The plates 

derings will satisfy the most fastidious eye. . . . 
without disparaging rival claimants to the honours of 


taste and lithographic skill "—Athen@um. 
14 Plates in Chromo- 


£2 2s. 





THE 
A small volume illuminated with magni 


are fac-similes, or 


usenm, the Bibli 
By Noe. Homerreys, . Announced to be 
2is. Two from a “ Rook of Hoars,” by 
for Cardinal Grimani: one of the masterpieces 


Impériale. A border from a rich collection of illami 

specimens formerly in the possession of the ate Samuel 

uisite style and finish, in the Britixh Museum. 
possession of H. G. Bohn, Esq. A fine «pect from 

the of H. G. \ , ne men 

of the rich manuscripts of the Egerton collection, now in 

Specimens 


pages from the extremely rich missal in the Soane collect 
executed by Lucas von and his «chool. 
from the celebrated Bedf: 
style of French art in the 15th century. 


ford, while Regent of France. Speci 
« Book of Hours,” executed for John, Dake of Berri, at 


script of the Chronicles of Froissart, in the Bibliothaque 
périale, Paris, &. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 





THE WAR IN ITALY. 


elegantly bound, published at 21s. There are forty 


from the spirited Drawing. 
sive of and they comprise ail the scenes, and 
view 


uate subjects, as it is clear and complete as a whole, 


ves visit the scenes of conflict. 
those before us have quite an 
commencement, course, and is<ue of 
as the accompanying narrative. 


—————— 








from a large Roman missal of the !5th century, 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 

SCULPTURE bs 

J.B. Wartye and Gronos Scuarr, 
Plates and 21 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By J. B. Wanrrvo and J. C. 

18 Chromo Plates and 
elegant, pub- 
ORNAMENTAL ART IN GLASS AND ENAMEL. By J.B. 
Fravas, M.A., Dir. Soc. Ant. 17 Chromo- 


Lithographic Plates, and 9 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. folio, 
half-bound elegant, published at £3 10s. 

METAL-WORK AND JEWELLERY. J. B. Wantve and 
M. Diesy Wrarr, Arch. 17 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 
19 Wood Engravings. 1 vol. folio, half-Lound elegant, pub- 
lished at £3 10s. 

DECORATIVE ART IN FURNITURE. By J. B. Warne. 
16 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 14 Wood Engravings, 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
SOME OF MY BUSH FRIENDS IN TASMANIA. By 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT’S 
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Illustrated Works (continued). 
On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own 
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On Nov. 13, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


all the leading Artists 
Lawson, M.A, 


gilt, published at £3 1 


On Nov, 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
THE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. 25 Pictures. 
ua Is. . 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


pab- | THE BRITANNIA AND CONWAY 


and bor. 
- Asawhole, 


sentation, we may safely affirm that it i. a triamph of feral 
Size small folio, 

Lithography, 14 beautiful borders, and 
100 pages of text, elegantly bound, gilt edges, published at 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


PSALMS. Tiluminated. 
m wo Seta 
every page. e iluminations, both borders m res, 
adaptations, from the most remarkable 

of celebrated iuminated manuseripts in the Briti-h 

ne Impériale, and other collections, 
blished at 
julio Cluvio 
of this cele- 
brated illuminator. Two pages from a very beatiful manu- 
script, illuminated with borders of nataral fl»wers, in the 
style of the “ Hours ” of Anne of Brittany, to the Bibl 4 | On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
THE CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-58. From drawings 


of 
A 


'e MS. of the 15th centary, in 


one 
the 


4 from the beauti‘ul “Book of 
Hours,” by Flemish artists for Johannah of Castile. Two 


fon, 


missal, executed In the highest 
for the Dake of Bed- | CURRY AND RICE (on 40 
mens from the noble 


the 


close of the {4th century. _ Specimens from the noble manu- 


In- 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
SCENERY AND BATTLES. 
By a 5 With deseri tions by the Author of 
“ . 


Letters from the Allied Camp.” Small quarto, 
these 


of Carlo Bossoll, exela- 

constitute 
of the entire war, ax interesting in its se- 
are an admirable assistance to thoxe who cannot 


epic character, denoting the 
the War, almost as ciearly 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
THE HABIT AND THE HORSE. ATreatise on Female 


Liat se Wiest ca OS Sep a ae 
The proof copies published at £6 és, — 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 

aaa yer : ENGLISH SESLEVAL CHURCHES, 
y * 

ay Gaadsomely halt-bound. Pabilshed of 23 ige.ed. 


On Nov. 18, and two following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
FLEETS 





the eventful period of the Great Mutiny, to iilus- 


made 

trate more mere Se eee events attendant upon the 

a In sore og n, Bengal Engineers. 
& 

With press. Dedicated, by command, to 

the Queen. ern ep Seeman Later bound 





On Now. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


pete; &, Se ts 
of Social Life at Our Station in India, By Geonor Paanckim 
ATKINSON, Engineers. With Descriptive 
Letter-press. 40 y bound, extra gilt, 

4to. Published at 2is. 


On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 


Relish of Fun from the Far East: being the Adventures of 
“Our Special ” in India. 120 Homorous 
Sketches mah Nig ba exhi pm its on 
peculiarity coantry. *“ORGE FRANCELI 
” gise large 4to., in 


» ATKINGON, 
Ulustrated at 





On Nov. 18, and four following days only, at purchasers’ own prices, 
Fa sen of nent aint ei 
Ger Meee areas Beatin p tee 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen. Published at £2 2s. 





=m This gratis and post free. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Peiprsige oo ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, some of the much coveted and world-renowned pro- 
ductions of Dav & 80x, Lithographers to the Quen, the means 
of reproducing all of which have been destroyed, in order that the 
few remaining copies may be the more valuable to purchasers at 





reagent! Published at £19 12s, elegantly half-bound pean Se Seo sind es tin (ilustratioms. | she forthooming Sait by Auction om Now. 18. 
. a i 


of ) of ILLUMINATED and ILLUSTRA 


'D BOOKS, for sale on the above terms. 


on application. London: 22, Fleet Street. 
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“CHAMBERLAIN'S” ROYAL PORCELAIN Wonsg.| 
WORCESTER, A 


W. H. KERR AND CO., PROPRIETORS, 


(Successors to Mesers. Flight, Barr, § Co., and Messrs. Chamberlain § Co.) 























MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 














Merchants and Shippers supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Manufacturers of the Royal Vitrified Stone China, for Hotel and Ship use. 
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Messrs. W. H. KERR and Co. beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, &c, and Strangers visiting this Country, that a 
and Shor Rooms are open for inspection daily, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Cards of Admission to be had on application st 


Depot in Ireland—JAMES KERR & SON, 114 and 115, Capel Street, Dublin: 
Depot in America—W. J. KERR, China Hall, Philadelphia and New York 
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44MES 6. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITY BROAD, LONDON. 





